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CROSS BY THE SAFEWAY ft 


MAN CAN CONTROL 
THE GLACIER 

BEWARJ2 THE AWFUL 
AVALANCHE 

Marvellous Powers That Come 
... From Knowledge of the Ice 

PREVENTING DISASTER 

Beware tlie awful avalanche,” says 
the Voice in Excelsior, and today the 
wise counsel is being taken by countries 
which have glaciers to contend with. 

■" Switzerland, France, and Italy employ 
bodies of official experts whose duty is to 
; ' try to anticipate and prevent the forma¬ 

tion and bursting of lakes and water- 
pockets in the glaciers. One of these 
.. immense pockets formed in the last years 
of last century tore a huge gap in a 
glacier and poured down over the villages 
; below, leaving devastation 1 and 150 
'drowned persons in its train. 

Releasing the Water 
■ These water-pockets are so carefully 
supervised before they can' become 
dangerous that the threat of disaster is 
now removed. Siphoning trenches are 
dug to tap .the glacier water, and other 
suitable means have been devised to 
release the imprisoned water automatic 
cally, harmlessly, and effectually while 
it is collecting. • 

Another care of the watchers is that 
of finding the nature and cause of snow 
and ice avalanches. With this know¬ 
ledge they hope to arrive at the best 
means of avoiding the catastrophes 
, caused by them and of foreseeing when 
they will occur. Besides the continual 
careful measurement by theodolites of 
the changes in the bulk of ice immense 
vertical scales, or snow measurers, are 
. engraved on the exposed rocky sides of 
the mountains. These snow measurers 
■ have been read and photographed from 
aeroplanes for the last two years. 

In the Depths of Glaciers 

Efforts are also being made to ascer¬ 
tain tlie inner movement in the depths 
of the glaciers. This examination is of 
. two kinds. The Swiss experts have 
sunk a number of hollow vessels in the 
Rhone and Aletsch glaciers, each with 
an identity mark engraved on it, and 
■these' reveal what we may call the 
currents of ice-flow. Actual measure¬ 
ments are taken every day of the move- 
I ments of the snouts of the glaciers; but 
.'besides these measurements there arc. 
others taken to find the thickness of 
, the glaciers and the possible fractures 
1 or hollows in their depths. 

This is done by employing some of the 
methods used in Japan and elsewhere 
for the location and prediction of frac¬ 
tures in the Earth’s crust which will 
produce earthquakes. Depth-sounding 
is accomplished, for example, by pro¬ 
ducing explosions on the surface of the 
glacier and ascertaining the time in 
which the disturbance is echoed back. 



Painting the Lifeboats 


These men were giving a new coat of whito paint to the lifeboats and davits of the Bercngaria 
while the great Atlantic liner was in dock at Southampton 


G.O.M. OF THE 
PLANT WORLD 

DOES A FLOWER 
ENJOY LIFE? 

The Fine Old Indian Scientist 
Who Believes It Does 

DR JAGADIS BOSE 

And tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. Wordsworth 
The C.N. offers its heartiest con¬ 
gratulations to Sir Jagadis Chandra 
Bose on reaching his 76th birthday, and 
wishes him many happy returns.- 
Sir Jagadis as a young man was really 
interested in experiments which have 
now been incorporated in the great 
institution of wireless. He did not per¬ 
sist in these experiments, but was some¬ 
how drawm toward plant life. When for 
the first time he tried to prove that 
under the proper stimulus a carrot feels 
tremors and shows signs of joy and dis¬ 
tress people laughed at him. 

Convincing the Scientists 
It was not an easy task for this young 
man to convince his fellow-scientists in 
Berlin, Paris, and London that he had 
invented apparatus and microscopes 
through which one could see plants and 
flowers growing and developing. He also 
showed that plants, like human beings, 
" are rendered senseless by chloroform 
and brought back to their senses by. 
fresh air; that cold can benumb them 
and alcohol can intoxicate them, just as 
they hurt us, and that you can even kill 
plants by poison.” Sir jagadis also de¬ 
clares that plants have preferences or 
even sentiments, and “ fall in love ” with 1 
each other;—that if you cut one the 
other dies ot sorrow. 

He has, of course, disillusioned some 
of his people by applying hard facts of 
scientific investigation to some accepted 
traditional superstitions. . For example, 
in one place lie was told that when tlie 
Temple bells rang in the evening a tree 
neat would bend over, and the strange 
sight led some Indian villagers to believe 
that the spirit of some old saint was in 
the plant. ' ■ 

A Peculiar Phenomenon 
5 Sir Jagadis disillusioned the simple 
people by telling them that this peculiar 
phenomenon v'as really due to the change 
in the temperature between different 
hours of the day and at night. With the 
setting sun the tree stooped and bent over 
as the night got cooler, but resumed its 
original position as the day approached 
and the heat of the sun increased. 

It is good to know that this work of 
research, which he says has no end be¬ 
cause it leads us into eternity, will te 
carried on by students who sit at his 
feet and learn from him. In the Bose 
Institute outside Calcutta, not only 
Indians, but men from other countries 
are learning more and more of the 
mysteries of plant life. 
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THREE MEN SINGING 

THE DIVERS OF PARIS 

Plenty of Work To Do and 
the Fun of Doing It 

A SHOWER OF SNAILS 

From Our Paris Correspondent 

If there is one group of workers who 
are busier than ever in Paris just now it 
is the diving corporation: 

Most people think of divers as ex¬ 
plorers of far-away seas, fishers of pearls, 
gatherers of corals, men leading a more 
or less mysterious life of discovery; but 
these divers have humbler work, they 
spend their days mending.ships in rivers. 
Many of - them are employed in Paris, 
and it is highly interesting to visit their 
headquarters on the Island of St Denis. 
Gay Songs 

There were three of them there one 
Saturday afternoon when we went along, 
two young fellows and their father, 
singing gay songs and repairing bits of 
copper from a boat. 

" We should be in the water,” said the 
father, " but you will understand that 
we prefer to bring all the work we can 
up here 1 ” 

.We asked why the divers were so busy 
in the winter, and were told that there 
was less navigation and, consequently, 
more time for repairs. The divers are 
booked months in advance, and this 
year they have so many orders that it 
may be impossible to fulfil them all. 

" Now, tell us, what is the most 
painful part of the job ? ” we asked. 

Exciting Work 

“ People usually think it is the weight 
of | our equipment, which is 200 lbs ; 
that sounds enormous,, but we get used 
to it'. To my mind the worst thing is the 
numbness of the fingers ; we have con¬ 
stantly to come to the surface, say every 
half-an-hour, to get rid of it. But our 
work is more exciting than you would 
think; sometimes we have to fish up 
taxis or carriages which have accident¬ 
ally fallen into the river. Often people 
lose valuable jewellery when bathing, 
. and if they, send for us it is very rarely 
that we cannot find it. In the warm 
weather it is lovely to walk at the 
bottom of the Seine. Besides, you never 
know what you may come upon. Once 
I found six silver spoons in a bundle ; 
another time a pretty little statue of the 
Virgin. I have all sorts of treasure trove 
in my home. I take them to the police- 
station first, but the things arc hardly 
ever claimed, so they become mine. 

" Even our difficulties are never very 
serious. A little while ago we had to 
work inside an aqueduct under the 
Seine,. A diver, went down and crawled 
along inside it on all fours, his tools in 
his hand. Suddenly ho heard things 
■ falling on his casque ! Fearing a land¬ 
slip which might cut him off he re¬ 
treated hastily and reported the danger. 
Another man went down to investigate, 
but found no sign of any falling-in.. It 
turned out that what the first diver had 
taken for stones were nothing but snails 
which, - under the pressure of the air 
escaping from his casque, had become 
detached from the walls and showered 
on him ! ” 

■r Fellowship and Trust 

'We often read in the papers of showers 
of frogs and snails which have never 
really happened, but here indeed was a 
shower of snails ! 

One more thing we wanted to know : 
why the divers always seemed so happy. 

“ Ah,” answered one of them, “ we 
are indeed happy. Our corporation is 
composed of people who have real feel¬ 
ings of fellowship and trust. toward 
each other. The nature of our work has 
developed this brotherly attitude among 
us, and it has become a tradition. 
Divers cannot work separately ; they 
must go two and two, one at the bottom 
and one at the top. The bottom man 
cannot do without the top. man, who 
provides him with air and keeps in 
constant communication with him by 


CROWDED HOUSES 

Making Them Illegal 

GOVERNMENT’S NEW 
STEP FORWARD 

For the first time in this country over¬ 
crowding is to be illegal. 

,A Bill is to be introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment making it , a punishable offence 
for houses or flats to be inhabited by 
more than a fixed number of people. 
At present there is no limit to the 
number of people who dwell in one, two, 
or more rooms. 

The new Bill will penalise both land¬ 
lord and tenant in cases of overcrowding, 
and will revolutionise housing in the 
majority of our towns. 

It will be necessary to provide a large 
number of houses and flats at a rental 
the poorest can afford. The local 
authorities will be required to make a 
survey of their districts and submit to 
the Ministry of Health plans for rebuild¬ 
ing the slums. 

The Vital Matter 

The Government will provide sub¬ 
sidies for the provision of flats and 
houses, while the local authorities will 
have to contribute, through the rates, 
the proportions roughly amounting to 
two-thirds contributed.by the National 
Exchequer and one-third by the local 
authority. All the housing subsidies 
which already exist will be consolidated 
under the new Bill. There will be a 
Housing account under the control of 
each local authority. 

Compensation will be paid to all land¬ 
lords who have not neglected their 
property which happens to be situated 
in the midst of a slum. 

This Housing Bill is a very ambitious; 
one, and if it is passed, and if the local 
authorities carry out its many provisions 
with energy and thoroughness, the 
problem of our slums will be solved in 
the course of the next few years. The 
vital matter is the willingness of the 
local authorities to help. 

At present it is the indifference of 
local authorities which is at the bottom 
of many of our troubles. 

THE FIGHT AGAINST 
DISEASE 

Aberdeen and Her Children 

The children of Aberdeen and their 
children after them may have great 
cause to be grateful to the courage of 
their Public Health Department, which 
is taking steps to prevent the onset of 
diphtheria among them. 

Aberdeen is the first of. our counties 
to make a serious attempt to immunise 
children from diphtheria by the adminis¬ 
tration of an anti-toxin. Dr Harry Rae, 
the Chief Medical Officer, stated to the 
county council that in the last campaign 
9565 children were immunised and of 
these only five had been attacked by 
diphtheria. 

It would seem that no higher testi¬ 
monial to the value of the preventive 
measures could be brought forward, but 
Dr Rae warned the council that before 
launching a still wider scheme it would 
be necessary to persuade the parents of 
children to give their consent to the 
inoculation. Prejudice 'against these 
methods, scientifically invaluable though 
they have been proved, dies hard, and 
intensive propaganda is necessary if it is 
hoped to put into operation a scheme of 
immunising all our children. 

Continued from the previous column 
tapping on a cable every two minutes. 
If the bottom man leaves two signals 
unanswered his partner pulls him up at 
once. The quality of a diver’s work is 
dependent on his sense of security, and 
nothing can give him that except abso¬ 
lute trust in his partner. We all trust 
one another. Should we not be happy ? ” 

As we left the three men resumed their 
singing. They had uttered no word of 
complaint: they were keen on their 
work; why should they not be happy ? 


THIS IS WAR 

. . Bitter Tragedy of a 
Poor Family 

A WRONG THAT CAN 
NEVER BE RIGHTED 

France has been ringing with the, 
name of Louis Moreau, who died a 
convicted felon in Cayenne. 

His conviction and punishment were 
one of the bitter injustices of the war. 

The Moreau family—father, mother, 
and two sons—were poor people living on 
the edge of invaded France in 1914. Then 
was the height Of the spy mania, when 
in England as well as in France the 
most innocent persons were accused of 
signalling to the enemy if they showed a 
light at night. Everywhere the spy 
mania was at its height, and half the 
War Offices of Europe were crazy. 

The Moreau family were so accused, 
and when the inquisitors found a lamp 
in their cottage marked “ Made in 
Germany ” there was no escape for them. 

Louis Moreau was sentenced to five 
years hard labour, and died in the penal 
colony of Cayenne. His .wife was sen¬ 
tenced to twenty years imprisonment, 
and died in the prison at Rennes. 

The two sons, sentenced to five and 
ten years hard labour, have lived through 
their sentence. 

And now it has been discovered that 
the house of the Moreaus could not be 
seen from the German lines, that the 
poor family were almost illiterate people, 
and had never heard of the Morse signal¬ 
ling alphabet. 

The idiocy of their accusers is made 
plain. Compensation of /850 is to be 
made to the sons, but nothing will bring 
back Louis Moreau and his wife from 
their dishonoured graves. That is War. 

SILVER LADY 
A Word From the Judge 
DOWN-AND-OUT’S GREAT 
FRIEND 

Judges must be good judges of 
character, so diverse are the types they 
meet on circuit. 

Thus the tribute paid by Mr Justice 
Humphreys to the Silver Lady of the 
Embankment, whom he called a shining 
example of charity and kindness, was 
praise indeed. 

The Silver Lady is the name given 
by London’s homeless men and women 
to Lady Clodagh Anson, who for about 
ten years went about the Embankment 
every night with a travelling van dis¬ 
tributing food to down-and-outs forced 
to sleep in the open on benches. 

This Lady Kindheart had come to 
tell the judge of two years of good 
conduct of a man she had employed in 
spite of the fact that he had been more 
than once in prison. Afterwards she had 
started him in a little business, and to 
show him she trusted him she allowed 
him to keep the latchkey of her house. 

“ There is much good in the worst of 
11s ” is the belief of the Silver Lady. 
Although this man failed her, hundreds 
of others have, through her help, started 
on a new life and have made good. And 
she never loses hope, even in those who 
return to crime. 

Every night she entertains about 150 
people in a hall in Westminster Bridge 
Road. They are given refreshments, 
and spend the time talking, playing 
dominoes, or dozing. For many of 
them she finds employment. 

It was when she was a girl in Ireland 
that she became interested in down-and 
outs. Although she has a comfortable 
home in that country the Silver Lady 
lives in a humble house in Pimlico and 
her best friends are down-and-outs.' If 
there ever was a good fairy it is this 
grey-haired old lady, who meets and 
helps convicts on their release from 
prison and has spent her private fortune 
in relieving the distress of the helpless 
and hopeless. 


VERY LIKE GLASS 

A Wonderful Material 

IMPERIAL CHEMICALS GIVE THE 
WORLD A NEW THING 

The more we hear, about the new sub¬ 
stance which looks like glass arid is not 
glass the"more remarkable it appears.' 

It occupies a cabinet at the Exhibition 
of Industrial Art at Burlington House, ■ 
and these 30 or 40'pieces of elegantly 
designed and exquisitely turned articles 
of ornament for the mantelpiece or' 
dressing-table comprise nearly the whole 
output up to now. of this material pro¬ 
duced by Imperial Chemical Industries 
from coal, air, and water. 

Technically it is a resin or a gum, but 
it so resembles glass that the difference 
could not be told except by handling it, 
when it is found to be elastic rather than 
brittle, and warmish to the touch. ‘ 

It is only half as heavy as.glass. It is 
very tough and nearly, but not quite, 
unbreakable. It is actually more trans¬ 
parent than most glass and permits the 
passage through itself of a good deal of 
ultra-violet radiation. ' 

Its Limitations 

Its future has yet to be found. It can 
be cast into sheets and rods, it can be 
easily turned in a lathe, and pieces of it 
can be joined together. 

With all these qualities it might be 
hastily assumed that here was the 
material to replace glass for very many 
uses, including those of the windscreens 
and windows of motor-cars. 

But unless the chemists can further 
alter its properties that future is not 
before it. It melts. Being a resin, it 
might be expected to melt, and actually 
it softens rapidly at a temperature of 
225 degrees Fahrenheit; temperatures 
above that of boiling water will there; 
fore affect it. A lighted cigarette causes 
blistering and a lighted match would set 
a thin sheet alight and slowly burning. 

As was said about a certain brand of. 
soap which would not wash clothes, it 
has its limitations, but the field open 
before it may yet be wide. 

PUTTING BACK A STAR 
Alpha Centauri : 

Alpha Centauri is again our nearest 
neighbour. 

This bright first-magnitude star was 
for long held by astronomers to be 
nearer to 11s than any other, about 
25 billions of miles away; but 19 years 
ago Mr R. Innes, of the Johannesburg: 
Observatory, discovered a star very 
much fainter,but oddly enough in the! 
same constellation, which, after long 
and careful observation, he found to be 
about 23 billion miles away. He named 
it Proxima Centauri.. 

This value has been accepted by 
astronomers and Proxima Centauri 
placed nearest in the latest star cata¬ 
logues, but now it is. stated, on the 
authority of the Yale Observatory at 
Johannesburg as well as that of the 
Observatory of the Cape, that the 
distance of this rival to Alpha Centauri 
has been underestimated, and that, 
after all, Proxima Centauri must take 
second place among the nearer stars. 


Things Said 

I am. a-Cockney of the deepest dye. 

Dean of St Paul’s 

Women car drivers are as good as 
men. Lord Nuffield 

Youth has been brought up in a world 
full of false ideas. Sir Ernest Benii 

Your resistance to noise costs you 
something you cannot afford to pay. 

Lord Horder 

Darwin’s proof of Evolution has been 
confirmed by every discovery since. 

Sir Arthur Keith 

You should be masters of the Press 
and not let the Press be masters of you. 

The Prime Minister 
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Horses For Work and Recreation • The Chief Scout in Australia 



Five Morse-Powor—A fine team hauling tree trunks at Gtudham in Hertfordshire. 



A Halt on the Hilltop—Early morning riders in Phoonix Park, Dublin* 



B-P in Australia—Lord and Lady Baden-Poweft 
seen after their arrival at IVlelbourne for the great 
Scout Jamboree. 



Set Up By Children—This figure of Jesus, given by schoolchildren, stands on a 
mountain overlooking Rio de Janeiro. It is 130 feet high and i9 so made that 
when It is floodlighted it can be seen for miles out at sea. 



Babies In Arms—This shepherd of Woodham- 
IVJortlmer in Essex is carrying Indoors two lambs 
that are being brought up on the bottle. 



''•Y/s&C 


. 

.< ; • j ■ 

* 






The Squeik in the Car—Tho British car is mechanically the boot in the world, but the body 
noods improvement. This car ij'on the way to it, a stethoscope being usod to detect squeaks. 


A London Cricket School—In the basement of a Millbank building practice for the great 
summer game goes on throughout the winter. 
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HOGARTH GOMES 
' BACK 

THE PICTURES AT BART’S 

i 

■ Precious Treasures Brought 
i To Light on the Old Walls 

PAINTING 20 FEET HIGH 

! Hogarth, the Father of English oil 
painting, has come into his own again 
at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 

! On the walls of the staircase of the 
hospital the public will be able again to 
see after long generations of obscurity 
his two superb wall paintings of the 
Good Samaritan and the Pool of 
Bethesda. 

Hogarth painted them nearly two 
centuries ago while still a comparatively 
young man with his reputation as the 
greatest satirist of his age still in the 
making. He became a satirist on the 
follies and vices of his time as bitter and 
as coarse as Dean Swift. The public 
of his day preferred it, and posterity 
long after adhered to that view of him 
and recognised only that aspect of his 
\tfork. It is only in comparatively 
recent times that his incomparable 
technical ability, his drawing, his colour, 
and the influence he exercised on the 
painters of his time and afterwards have 
been recognised. 

A Free Gift 

But when modern critics realised his 
ability the new appreciation of his work 
quickly grew. His vogue as a carica¬ 
turist was forgotten in admiration for 
the swift mastery of his Shrimp Girl, 
in the National Gallery, or for the 
colouring and drawing of the Rake’s 
Progress, or the Foundling Hospital’s 
grouping of the Guards marching. 

But the Foundling Hospital was not 
the only benevolent institution enriched 
by his work. He had a great admiration 
for St Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
offered to paint its walls as a free gift. 

The Governors condescendingly ac¬ 
cepted ; and Hogarth, with a smile at 
his own temerity, as he tells us, pro¬ 
ceeded to fill two walls with figures of 
heroic size, one of the paintings being 
over 20 feet high. These paintings were 
almost the first in England to embody 
the principle of a group in a picture, 
which Rubens was the first to attempt 
in northern Europe. Both show know¬ 
ledge and command of the principle of 
grouping, and are altogether different 
from the so-called Conversation Pictures 
afterwards painted by Zoffany and 
Hogarth himself. 

In the Grand Manner 

Hogarth painted these pictures to 
show he was not a mere portrait painter 
but could decorate in the grand man¬ 
ner. Long afterwards another English 
painter, Alfred Stevens, made the same 
attempt and, like Hogarth, failed to 
convince his contemporaries of his gift. 
No further paintings like the Pool or 
the Samaritan came from his brush; and, 
though he left instructions that those he 
had completed were not to be varnished, : 
the varnishing began shortly after his 
death and was continued till all the 
colour and most of the form were,lost. 

Now, after months of patient work, 
the many coats of varnish have been 
removed, and the pictures, for many of 
the figures in which hospital patients 
served Hogarth for models, shine out 
again in their bright youth. 


HOMEWORK 

Is homework necessary or beneficial? 

A Board of Education inquiry has 
begun and it may take six months. 

Its object is to ascertain the effect'of 
homework on children’s physique and 
mentality. The matter is a very im¬ 
portant one, on which there are many 
opinions. 

There was, a loss of ^5911 on the 
Alexandra Palace last year. 
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THE COUNTRY’S 
BIGGEST BUSINESS 

A POST TO BE PROUD OF 

Staggering Figures of Our ’ 
23,000 Post Offices 

MILLIONS OF MILES OF WIRE 

The Postmaster-General is rightly 
proud of the business he commands. 

He remarks that with its 228,000 
employees, it is one of the largest 
employers of labour in the country,” but 
surely there is no other single unit as large. 

The postmen' number 77,000. Sorters/ 
telegraphists, and counter-clerks number 
34,700.- Day and. night telephonists' 
are about 20,000. The staff of the 
Engineering Department is 29,000, and 
the administrative and technical staff 
12,400. The staff is recruited from the 
universities, technical colleges, secondary 
schools, and elementary schools. 

The original function of' the Post 
Office was to convey mails, and the 
postal service still remains the most 
important of its duties. 

Jack-of-AII-Trades 

The operating income of the postal 
service is nearly twice that of the 
telephone service and over ten times 
that of the telegraph service. Then the 
Post Office is a bank, an insurance 
office, a payer of pensions, and a jack- 
of-all-trades for other Government De¬ 
partments. The officials do it all cheer¬ 
fully, but what an onerous task they, 
perform at the postal counters and how 
careful and correct they are ! 

Here are a few of the P.M.G.’s re¬ 
markable statistics:". 

Total turnover, /, , .. .. £895,009,000 


Letters dealt with .. .. 6,753,000,000 

Parcels carried .. .. .. 153,335,000 

Telephone calls.1,600,000,000 

Telegrams. 45,500,000 

Postal orders sold ... .. 222,000,000 

Pensions paid ■. . . .. £161,309,000 
Savings Certificates sold .. 9,000,000 

Wireless licences .. .. 6,300,000 

Savings Bank depositors .. 9,100,000 

Stamps sold ,. .. ... 7,000,000,000 
Salaries and wages .. ... £36,656,000 

Number of post offices .. 23,126 


Postal vehicles run 61 million miles in 
a year, and there are over 11 million 
miles of telegraph and telephone wires 
to maintain. 

We should only have to lay them about 
eight times to reach to the Sun. 

THE MAGIC LETTER 
What Three-Halfpence Will Do 

The air enterprise of the Post Office is 
wonderful, and from a financial point 
of view astonishing. 

Here are the ' Postmaster-General’s 
own words : 

The Government’s Empire scheme transcends 
anything of its kind hitherto undertaken in 
this or any other country. 

We have decided to adopt in this new scheme 
the important principle of sending first-class 
correspondence by air without extra charge 
and to extend it to the Empire. 

I hope.that in 1937 an imperial correspon¬ 
dent in this country will have his letter trans¬ 
ported halfway round the globe within a week, 
instead of the month it has hitherto taken, 
lie will be able to obtain a reply from his 
Australian correspondent in little over a 
fortnight. India will be little farther away 
postally than Hungary, Sweden, or Spain. 

Our magical three-halfpenny stamp 
Will thus charter a letter space in an 
aeroplane flying to Manchester, Glasgow, 
Melbourne; Calcutta, or Natftl. 

This beats hollow the,old Penny Post, 
which took our letter to any place , in 
our little island. We are puzzled, we 
confess, about cost, but the thing itself 
moves the imagination. 

Nero, a new opera by Signor Mascagni, 
who is now 71, has been successfully 
produced at Milan. 


THE ONE GOLD 
MEDAL 

How Evans of the Broke 
Won It 

CARRYING A LINE TO A WRECK 

The Committee of Lloyd’s has 
awarded Lloyd’s bronze and silvermedals 
for saving life at sea to the heroic rescue 
parties from the Belgian steamer Jean 
Jadot, the Cunard-Wliite Star liner 
Ascania, and the Hamburg-Amerika 
liner New York who lately went to the 
aid of shipwrecked sailors. 

When we read of the frightful gales 
they fought, of the rescuers who lost 
their lives in the attempt, and of the 
danger of being smashed against the 
sides of the wreck, we ask ourselves 
whether silver and bronze medals were 
enough ? 

Has Lloyd’s gold medal ever been 
awarded ? It has : but only once. 

In 1921 the Chinese steamer Hong 
Moh, with over a thousand coolies on 
board/ went ashore in a frightful storm 
off Hong Kong. 

Her back was broken and she was 
battered by enormous breakers. • 

H.M.S. Carlisle came hurrying to the 
rescue, and sent out her motor-launch 
with Captain Evans in command. 

Fresh Trouble 

The launch could not set close to ,the 
wreck, or it would have been smashed 
against it, so Captain Evans swam to 
the wreck with a line. 

Then he swam back to the launch, 
carrying an unconscious coolie. 

Now came fresh trouble. Something 
had fouled the launch’s propeller. Over¬ 
board went Captain Evans again, and 
found that it was wire from the wreck¬ 
age. He worked hard to remove it, 
and in the end had to be hauled on 
board exhausted. 

So Captain Evans, formerly " Teddy 
Evans of the Broke ” and later Admiral 
Evans, won his gold medal. 

But the silver and bronze medals are 
precious things too, never given lightly, 
and always the badges of heroes who 
have been tested in desperate trials. 

A correspondent of the Daily Tele¬ 
graph expresses the belief that a man 
who has won Lloyd’s Medal for Saving 
Life at Sea will never lack a ship. We 
hope it is true. 

A LITTLE TEA-PARTY 
The Bishop and the Dockers 

The Bishop of London told the other 
day of a tea-party he gave, at Fulham 
Palace as a result of which 16 un¬ 
employed dockers changed their minds. 

They had said, bitterly, that the 
Church did not care about the un¬ 
employed,. and that people like the 
Bishop of London, with ^10,000 a year, 
had no sympathy with them. So some 
of them went to talk to the bishop and 
took their balance-sheets to show how 
inadequate were their allowances. 

Then they had tea with the bishop, 
who took note of all they had said and 
investigated their grievances, finding 
some justified and others not. Before 
they left he gave them his own balance- 
sheet, showing that his allowance of 
£10,000 was not adequate either, for 
his income was £10,000 and his expendi¬ 
ture £10,600. 

It seems to Us that we need more such 
tea-parties, more men like the bishop 
to find out whether complaints are 
founded on fact, and more men like 
these 16 dockers with the courage and 
initiative to take their complaints to the 
right quarter, discuss them without too 
much prejudice, and keep their minds 
broad enough to understand the other 
man’s position. 
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120 MILES ON FOOT 

THE MAN WHO BEAT THE 
WITCH DOCTORS 

One of the Greathearts of Africa 
Ends His Work There 

THE NATIVES AND THE 1 
NEW MAGIC 

A doctor has died in Africa for whom. .. 
Witch doctors have put aside their evil, 
practices to become partners in his work. ■ 
of healing. 

He was Dr K. G.'Fraser, who 14 years' 
ago joined the Church . Missionary 
Society, and with his brave wife set out 1 
on a journey to Southern Sudan. From’ 
Khartoum they had to travel 1100 miles; 
by boat up the White Nile toward the' 1 
Equator, and then 120 miles on foot 
through the bush, until they came to 
a place which seemed to be the centre’ 
of a big scattered tribe of primitive’ 
Africans. 

There they dumped their things down, 
before a crowd of wondering and rather 
frightened natives, andj began to build; 
themselves a house of mud and grass.: 
They did not know the native language,' 
and as it had not yet been put into 
writing there were no books to help them 
to learn it. But the doctor was. soon 
able to show the people that he had 
come to help them and heal their sick¬ 
nesses, and they began bringing patients 
to him from far and near. 

Operating on a Dining-Table 

The first serious operation case came 
before he had either an operating-table , 
or a hospital to put it in, and so the 
doctor had to operate on his dining- 
table in the open, with a crowd of 
astonished people standing round. The : 
local African chief was called on to give 1 
the anaesthetic, . under the doctor’s 
direction, and he did it so well that he 
continued to hold the post as anaes¬ 
thetist for a year, by which time African 
boys had been properly trained for the 
job. The magic of the doctor's knife 
and of chloroform, which enabled him to 
cut to the bone without giving pain/left 
the simple Africans speechless. It was a 
new magic indeed, and they were captured 
by it. 

Soon the doctor had put up a small 
hospital, of grass and mud like his home, 
and was treating many patients, for all 
kinds of sickness, including leprosy. 
Bad burns formed a large proportion of 
his cases, for the people, who wore 
practically no clothes, generally slept 
round a log fire at night, and children 
often rolled in their sleep into the hot 
ashes. / 

Driving Out Fear 

At first Dr Fraser and his wife spent 
much of their time undoing the harm • 
the witch doctors were doing, and trying 
to drive out fear from the people’s 
hearts. Some of the witch doctors soon 
gave up their practices and went to the 
hospital to learn something of modern 
medicine. A school was built, the 
language spoken by the natives was,put 
into writing, and Mrs Fraser taught 
many of the boys to read and write, 
while the doctor chose some of the best 
of them and trained them as dispensers. 
Now there are a number of out-stations, 
spread over a wide area, to which these 
boys are sent out in twos—one as a 
teacher, the other as a dispenser who 
knows how to give simple remedies to 
sick people. 

SHE PLAYED WITH THE , 
KOH-I-NOOR DIAMOND 

A wonderful old lady has just passed 
on, Miss Julian Jane French, who was 
101 when she died at Shalford in Surrey. 

Once when she was a child Queen 
Victoria allowed her to play with one 
of her greatest treasures, which flashed 
with fire and light. . 

It was the Koh-i-noOr diamond. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events All over the World 



DAILY EARTHQUAKE 

An earth tremor lasting a quarter Jy <) 

of an hour has been felt every . ^ f 'r‘;n 
morning for two years in a dis- A|j vij dn ^ 
trict near Unity in Saskatchewan. ^ 

Test-drillings for oil arc now 
being proposed. 



PLAGUE OF RATS AND MICE 
The Russian industrial city of 
Dnepropetrovsk is overrun with 
rats and mice, in spite of the 
use of all available traps, poison, 
and gas. Lights are kept burning 
all night in the hope of scaring 
the rodents 


WELLS IN THE ICE 
At this time of the year, when 
the rivers are frozen over, people 
in Siberia have to cut holes in 
the ice to get drinking-water. 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Egypt and Eastern India. 

Sugar. West Indies, Mexico, Central America, 
Egypt, India, and Japan. 

Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela, Ecuador,and West 
Africa. Cotton, Linseed, and Tobacco. India. 



LAKE CHAD IN PERIL 
Experts who have 
studied Lake Chad re¬ 
port that it may suddenly 
disappear owing to the 
possible diversion of the 
River Lngonc, which 
feeds it, into the Benue 
and the Niger. 


NEW FISHING VILLAGES 

To encourage the fishing in¬ 
dustry Chile is to build villages 
on Government land with free 
water, communications, schools, 
medical supplies, and so on, for 
prospective fishcrfolk. 


ZAMBESI BRIDGE OPEN 

The Lower Zambesi Bridge, 
which provides an uninterrupted 
railway line from Lake Nyasa 
to Beira, Is now complete, and 
the first passenger train has 
passed over it. 




A LONG RIDE 

A prospector who left Bathurst 
on his bicycle in January 1934 
claims to have found gold near 
Darwin. He has now ridden 
back to Brisbane. 





HIS OWN HANDWRITING 
The Little He Could Do 
For Them 

A touching story was told about Earl 
Haig by Mr Duff Cooper, M.P., the other 
night when he addressed the Fleet Street 
branch of the British Legion. 

It was after the war. Haig’s doctor 
was very much worried about his health, 
and discovered that he was sitting up 
night after night into the small hours of 
the morning “ working harder than he 
had done in the war, when he had felt it 
his duty to preserve his health." 

He was absorbed in schemes to help 
unemployed or sick men who had served 
in the war. 

One day the doctor found him dealing 
with an immense pile of letters. Hun¬ 
dreds of men in trouble wrote to him 
for advice and help. 

" Why answer all those letters your¬ 
self ? “ scolded the anxious doctor. 

Lord Haig said : “ I think they would 
prefer a letter in one’s own handwriting. 
The personal touch counts for something, 
and I can do so little for them.” 


RESTORING THE ROCKET 

In the Science Museum, South Kensing¬ 
ton, what is known as George Stephen¬ 
son’s Rocket occupies a proud position. 

Now the Darlington firm which still 
bears Stephenson’s name is making a 
new Rocket to show what the old one 
was really like. 

Stephenson’s Rocket of 1829 did its 
work for 15' years and then lay in a 
scrap yard for ten more. Matter-of-fact 
engineers stripped it of its brasswork 
and some of its cylinders. 

Its remains were taken to South Ken¬ 
sington in 1862, and we can still gaze 
with affection on this restored old ruin. 

Nevertheless it is not the genuine 
article, its firebox is missing, its cylinders 
are in the wrong place. - The firm of 
Robert Stephenson knows what it was 
like and arc making a replica of the real 
thing to set beside it. Picture on page 7 


10,000 GARDENS 
Help For Distressed Areas 

The Government has dropped the 
expression Depressed Areas and sub¬ 
stituted Special Areas. Why not Dis¬ 
tressed Areas if it is only a question of 
avoiding the impression that the people 
are depressed ? 

These Special Areas, where poverty 
and unemployment are concentrated 
through the reduction in our great 
industries, are now in the care of Special 
Commissioners. 

The Commissioner for England and 
Wales, Mr P. M. Stewart, has called on 
local authorities to provide at least 
10,000 allotments for the unemployed 
this year. He is willing to contribute to 
the cost out of the special fund of 
£ 2,000,000 provided by Parliament. 

The allotments are to measure ten 
rods and to be let at low rents. There 
are now only 76,060 allotments in the 
country. The 10,000 extra ones will not 
touch the fringe of the problem, yet they 
are better than nothing. 

All who want to help to forth an 
allotment society should write to the 
National Allotments Society, 40 Broad¬ 
way, Westminster, S.W.i. 

There are rumours that the Govern¬ 
ment proposes to create little holdings. 

SOLFATARA AWAKES 

After keeping quiet for 800 years the 
Solfatara near Naples has blown a hole 
in itself. 

It is not a large hole, and the Solfatara, 
well known to visitors to Naples as half 
way to Pozzuoli, the traditional landing- 
place of St Paul, is rather a sulphurous 
patch of ground than anything having 
the aspect of a volcano. , 

In old days it was near the Grotto del 
Cane, which was used as a kind of lethal 
chamber for unwanted dogs. . . 

It celebrated the New Year by blowing 
out mud and stones from a hole nine 
feet across, and the people near declare 
that if it had not exploded they, might 
have had an earthquake. 


HOW DID IT GET THERE ? 
A Whale’s Bone Under 
the Street 

Workmen removing the last shovels of 
sand at the bottom of a shaft at a depth 
of 25 feet to make room for the founda¬ 
tions of a new shop in New Plymouth, 
one of the most important towns of New 
Zealand, came on a large bone. 

About four feet of this bone was sawn 
off and sent up to the surface. It was 
identified as a rib of a whale. Perhaps 
all the rest of a whale skeleton was there 
also, but the workmen were too intent 
on their task to dig farther. 

The bone was in perfect condition. 
During their excavation the workmen 
also came across trunks of trees three 
feet in diameter, the wood of which was 
remarkably well preserved. A few feet 
from the bottom of the shaft they dug 
through a layer of sand which at one 
time must have been a fine sandy beach. 


COAL AT THE POLE 

At the edge of the Antarctic plateau, 
with the South Pole 180 miles away, 
a coalfield lies almost open to the sky. 

It was found by the geological party 
of the Byrd Expedition which, under 
Mr Q. A. Blackburn, made a 1400-miles 
sledge journey to the main escarpment 
of the Queen Maud range. 

There, at the head of the Throne 
Glacier, they found deposits of coal, 
some of it in the form of tree trunks of 
the Carboniferous Age. This proof of 
temperature approaching to the sub¬ 
tropical, existing there in some remote 
age, seems to point to the existence at 
one time of a far vaster southern con¬ 
tinent pushed out toward Australia. 

Though in the first weeks of their 
80-days absence from their base at 
Little America the members of Mr 
Blackburn’s party encountered tempera¬ 
tures of 40 degrees below zero, when they 
turned back with the wind behind them 
the temperature rose so much that at 
times they travelled stripped to the waist. 


FIRST TRAIN OVER THE 
LONGEST BRIDGE 
A Very Great Achievement 
CONQUEST OF DISEASE 

The first passenger train has passed 
over the Lower Zambesi Bridge. 

This bridge is now the longest in 
the world, measuring 12,064 feet. Its 
concrete piers are sunk 120 feet below 
the surface of the Zambesi at Sena in 
Portuguese East Africa, and it completes 
the railway north to Lake Nyasa and 
south to the port of Beira, a distance of 
over 500 miles. 

This last section of the railway, the 
bridge, has taken nearly four years to 
build, and is a marvellous achievement 
in more than the engineering sense. The 
builders were the Cleveland Bridge 
Company of Darlington, who built the 
Victoria Falls Bridge, and they deter¬ 
mined that the cost in life of their part 
of the work should be as low as possible. 

Railways in this part of the world have 
the reputation of costing a human life 
for every sleeper laid, and the banks of 
the Zambesi are particularly unhealthy 
ground, for blaclcwater fever, and 
malaria are rife. ‘ So the construction 
camp was closed, and every precaution 
taken to prevent disease being brought 
in by mosquitoes or flies. 

During the whole period of construc¬ 
tion there was practically no illness 
among the 6000 Africans employed, and 
not a single case of malaria among the 
European staff. See World Map 

THE INVADING SEA 

The sea has recently made serious 
erosion on the Yorkshire coast between 
Withernsea and Hornsea, and in a 
number of places great falls of cliffs 
have occurred. The beach is strewn 
for many miles with fallen cliff and soil. 

Three miles'north of Aldborough is a 
cottage now only two yards from the 
cliff edge at Little Cowden. The re¬ 
mainder of the village is in the sea. 
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Cross By the Safeway 

VJ/e hope our Minister of 
Transport will keep up 
his great energy in teaching us 
all how to save our lives, and 
we beg all our readers to get 
into the habit of walking on the 
pavement properly and crossing 
the road safely. 

We should walk on the left, of 
the pavement and cross the road 
by. the Safeway. 

All over England in every 
busy street the Safeway is coming, 
and we must use it. What we 
have to do is to get used to the 
new conditions of life and to 
remember that the street is 
not for us alone, but for every 
sort of moving thing. 

Cross by the Safeway. 

Crossing the road at the proper 
place may save your life ; so 
may walking on the pavement 
at the proper side. 

Dr Wynne Thomas writes to 
us from Bromley that it took 
.his friend William Willett seven 
years to add one hour of daylight 
to our summer day, and he 
wonders how long it will take 
for our people to realise the 
number of lives they may save 
by walking properly. He believes 
in the C.N. rule of walking left. 
We believe it is true that no 
pedestrian walking on the pave¬ 
ment facing'the traffic was killed 
last year. 

We should walk on the pave¬ 
ment as we drive on the road, 
always left, facing the traffic. By 
walking this way on the pavement 
we see what is coming, and are 
not to be caught unawares. 

The number of people killed on 
our roads last year was greater 
than ever, 7373 ; so was the 
number of wounded, 231,698. 

In nine years we have killed and 
wounded on our roads more than 
the whole population of New 
Zealand, more than 1,600,000. 

Of these, half-a-million will 
suffer all their lives, and the loss 
is national as well as individual. 
Nothing seems to make much 
impression, for the great killing 
power is Speed. We are soon 
to have a limit of 30 miles an 
hour (44 feet a second) in built-up 
, areas, but no one should travel 
so fast in built-up areas. 

We shall go on making widows 
and orphans daily until we are 
all more careful. Today '20 
people will be killed and 700 
injured, and tomorrow 720 more. 

Before the C.N. appears again 
about 140 people will be. killed on 
our roads. 

Do not be one of them. 

Walk facing the danger 

and 

Cross by the Safeway 
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WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Money Out of .Work 

Jn 1934 the amount of new, capital 

used t.o establish or enlarge working 
undertakings in the United Kingdom 
was £150,000,000. 

In 1930, the year before the big 
slump in trade, it was £236,000,000. 
In 1928 it was £362,000,000. 

So British capital is still largely 
out of work. Hundreds of millions 
lie idle while millions of would-be 
working people live on insurance 
benefit. 

We heed a proper organisation of the 
use of capital. 

The Certain Cause 
'J'he Ministry of Transport’s Report 
on Road Deaths for 1933 points 
out that 4199 fatal accidents occurred 
on " roads carrying only a very light 
traffic,” and " only 224 on densely 
trafficked roads.” 

The explanation is simple. Where 
traffic is dense there cannot be high 
speed ; where traffic is light the motor- 
vehicles dash along and smash each 
other and any street refuge, lamp-post, 
tree, traffic policeman, or pedestrian 
in their way. 

© 

! A Plan 

■J'he new steelworks and houses at 
Corby in Northamptonshire are 
alike admirable. There arc 600 houses 
already built for the workpeople and 
more to follow. A fine town of 30,000 
people is to arise, with all the latest 
■improvements. 

This is the better way in industry. 
It has a Plan. • 

© 

Are We Fit? 

Professor Jacks has coined for us 
a new term, Physical Illiteracy, 
reminding us that we have to school 
both body and mind if our lives are to 
be made thoroughly useful. 

The head of a London elementary 
school for boys and girls says that 70 
per cent of his children have physical 
defects which are bound to grow worse; 
Not more than five per cent know 
how to stand, sit, walk, run, breathe, 
or speak. 

Can we call ourselves a great nation 
with conditions such as these ? 

© 

The Basket of Flowers 

w* hear of one more kind thing in 
this kind world. 

Now and then somebody unknown 
calls at the oldest children’s hospital 
in the world (the Royal Waterloo in 
London) and leaves a basket of 
flowers at the Waterloo Road entrance, 
with Five Pound Notes and Ten 
Pound Notes tucked away in the 
blooms. 

We hear also that somebody un¬ 
known in Gibraltar has for years sent 
a small sum every month to the 
hospital, 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


Too Much Barbed Wire 

serious accident to the Rufford 
Hunt in Nottinghamshire again 
directs attention to the dangers arising 
from barbed-wire fences. 

Horses and their riders were caught 
and injured, one animal being badly 
lacerated. 

There is no excuse for the use of 
barbs in this country. It is as ridicu¬ 
lous as it is barbarous to see a garden 
or field surrounded by savage fencing, 
as though the owner were at war with 
his neighbours. 

© - 

Tip-Cat 

Come men are better fitted for their jobs 
than others. Go to a better tailor. 
0 

Mornings are lighter in frosty weather. 
But what if it is a heavy frost ? 

E 

'J'he goat that swallowed several chains 
of coloured paper was probably doing 
interior decorations. 

E 

J'he average woman shopper knows how 
to use her eyes. And doesn’t pay 
through the nose. 

E 

JJaby cars are a 
habit. A riding 
habit. 

' B 

A housewife asks 
how to tell if an 
egg is bad. The per¬ 
son who eats it will 
find out. 

B 

Tyres are to be 
cheap er. We 
knew they wouldn’t 
keep up. 

.0 

An old lady says 
children are not 
brought up as they used to be. That 
is why she has no high opinion of them. 
E 

T«e schoolmaster who will have no 
class distinctions would, however, 
like every class to be a working class. 

E • 

Pencils which write in the dark are 
the latest novelty. Whatever they 
write, you can’t see the'point. 1 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the-World- 
p, war gun has been scrapped at 
Clay Cross in Derbyshire. • 

The Royal Waterloo Hospital has 
received a first week’s Old Age 
Pension from a Surrey woman. 

Ppt old lady of 91 at Netley walked 
seven miles on her birthday. 

Mr William Long, verger, has been 
50 years at Eton College. 
JsJorway and Plolland have agreed 
to the settlement of all disputes 
by peaceful methods. 

P^ blind man’s wireless plea for wire¬ 
less sets* for the blind realised 
nearly £10,000. 

JUST AN IDEA 
It is not a miracle the world is waiting 
for, but the simple goodwill of all the 
people in it. 



If rents 
make holes' in 
incomes 


The Two Voices 

By Our Country Qlrl 

YY/iiile Mary prepared the fruit for 
innumerable puddings I read 
the newspaper aloud. She would not 
trust me to help. I think she feared 
I should let some pips and seeds 
escape my eye. 

Having read everything . else, we 
read the account of a doctor’s lecture 
to fellow-doctors. Mary was very 
much interested by his saying that 
after anaesthesia the first of the senses 
to return is hearing. He warned his 
audience that it often returned long 
before there were signs of conscious¬ 
ness. I know that’s true, said Mary, 
because of what happened to a 
relative of my mother. 

Long ago there was a pleasure 
steamer wrecked in the Thames. She 
was called the Princess Alice, I believe. • 
Mother said the whole country was 
talking of the tragedy at the time, for 
many lives were lost. 

This relative was thrown into the 
water, and thought she was drowning. 
Everything went black, and she knew 
no more. It seemed a long time after¬ 
wards that she heard two men talking. 

“ Come on,” said one, “ let’s take 
her ashore at once. If she isn’t 
attended to quickly she’ll be gone.” 

|‘‘ No,” said the other. “ We won’t 
take her in yet. You know very well 
we get better paid for bringing in a 
body than for saving a life.” 

Then she knew that some men 
had hauled her into their boat. But 
still she could not stir. The argument 
went on. In the end the good-hearted 
man prevailed. She was rowed ashore, 
wrapped in hot blankets, given boiling 
coffee, and soon she was restored. 

Oh, and I must tell you the end ! 
Her husband had heard of the wreck 
and came rushing to see if she were 
among the saved. But lie was so 
wrought up that all he could say to her 
was, “ Where’s your new umbrella ? ’’ 

| - © 

What Margaret Would 

Have Done 

By the Pilgrim 

T called at a house in a dingy street. 

There was an invalid chair in a 
dark corner under the stairs. “ Have 
you someone ill ? ” I asked. 

The woman shook her head. “ No,” 
she said, “ no one. Margaret died 
three years ago. That was her chair.” 

I thought it strange to keep' her 
chair so long. I thought it must bring 
back sad memories of the time when 
she had been wheeled from room to 
room. The woman seemed to read my 
thoughts, for she said, “ Yes, that was 
her chair. We thought at first we 
would get rid of it. My husband said 
we’d sell it, but one day he came into 
the kitchen and said, .‘We’ll keep 
Margaret’s chair. They’re expensive 
things to buy, and some day we might 
be glad to lend it to a neighbour.’ ” 

As she spoke I saw the woman’s 
face light up. She paused. Then she 
added, " So we kept it to lend. It 
was just the sort of thing Margaret 
would have loved to do.” 
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Here We Are Again 


LIKE A MIRACLE 

BUT IT HAS BEEN DONE 

The World Loses Sight of an 
Extraordinary Achievement 

ONE MORE WONDER OF 
THE LEAGUE 

The League has just finished a wonder¬ 
ful and almost impossible task in the 
Near East. 

. In exchanging great portions of the 
population of Turkey and Greece the 
League has achieved something that 
will be of incalculable benefit to us and 
our children and grandchildren, and the 
newspapers gave it an inch ! A number 
of papers did not give it at all, so full 
were they of the murders and crimes of 
poor, diseased souls that they had no 
space left to record the fact that one of 
the great sore spots of the world had 
been healed. 

A Danger Zone 

History, in the course of years, mixed 
up Christians and. Mohammedans hope¬ 
lessly throughout Asia Minor, and set 
them at each- other's Throats so that 
neither side could leave the other long 
in peace. Outrages against the Christians 
in Turkey were as frequent in the 
news of the past generation as new air 
records are in'ourS.' The Near East was 
a recognised danger zone, and, short of 
a wholesale' massacre of one side or the 
other, there seemed no way to cure it. 

Then the League ’ of Nations was 
founded—a body able to see that inter¬ 
national agreements were carried out 
fairly, a body able to intervene for the 
good of humanity if the machinery 
broke down. In 1923, at Lausanne, 
Greece and Turkey agreed to sort out 
their populations. The Christian Greeks, 
established in Turkey for centuries, 
were to be sent home ; the Moslems in 
Greece were to go back to Turkey. 

The Mixed Commission 

AMixcd Commission of 11 men was set, 
up to see that this was done. This 
Commission, after 1 r years work, some 
of it heartbreaking, in the extreme, has 
accomplished an, extremely painful and 
difficult operation wisely and well. In all 
1,825,000 people have, been uprooted 
from their homes, set down on new soil, 
and fitted into' their new life as workers 
and citizens. 

A million and a half of these people 
went to Greece, and for a time Greece 
was at her wit’s end . to find room for 
them. But new towns were built, new 
industries started,1 and the farmers went 
on the land. Ruthless and bitter though 
the story is, it has a happy ending, 
Turkey now has a much more united 
population, and is free to develop in her 
own way without constant friction from 
people of another faith whose line of 
progress lies in other paths. 

A Now Land 

And while we give ; honour to the 
League Commission which has worked 
this change, and to the Greek and 
Turkish statesmen who made it possible, 
we keep the biggest place for the 
hundreds of thousands of simple folk 
living in those sunny lands who were 
told one day that they had to pack up 
and be ready to go. Go where ? What 
had they done ? 

Then into goods trains they were 
packed, travelling slowly, slowly, under 
the hot sun, sometimes side-tracked for 
hours or days, with the provision of 
water and food all very hit-and-miss, and 
children falling ill every day. Then 
they were crowded on to boats, and 
finally came to a new land : barracks, 
tents—their sick children wrested from 
them and put behind barbed -wire 
enclosures. ■ There were whispers of 
epidemics. Waiting, waiting, waiting, 
day after day, week after week, wonder¬ 
ing what would become of them all 
when this official madness passed off; 
but settling down, settling in, even in 
the barracks and tents, making the best 
of things—managing somehow to wash 
their clothes, hanging up a gay counter- 


O nce more the practical joker has 
returned to Kopenick, and this 
manufacturing suburb of Berlin welcomed 
him with a simple enthusiasm undimin¬ 
ished by former experience. 

On the occasion which gave Kopenick 
a name and fame in Story a light-hearted 
pilferer posing as a Prussian officer was 
received by the . town council with be¬ 
coming deference and almost succeeded 
in getting away with the municipal 
cash box. “ Captain ” Kopenick passed 
into history before he passed into gaol. 

The newcomer of this year of grace 
enjoyed a shorter run, though his joke 
was not less practical and his credentials 
more imposing. He approached _the 
Kopenick Air Protection League loaded 
with the bogus decorations of a flying 
officer and persuaded its members in 
the sacred name of the Fatherland to 
build the finest bomb-proof and gas- 


Continued from the previous column 

ane for a partition, making the palliasse 
ed up neatly and then folding it back 
to use as a seat in the day, putting a 
jampot of field-flowers on an improvised 
shelf, making even this " home." 

They were brave and courageous 
beyond belief, with the future so un¬ 
certain before them; and when they 
were finally moved into neat villages of 
new bungalows, with workshops where 
they could go back to their trades they 
felt that it had not been in vain. In all 
the turmoil, the sickness, and hunger 
and thirst they had never quite lost 
their faith that life was good, and now, 
behold, they had proof ! 

This is one of the biggest ■ pieces of 
work the League has accomplished, but 
it has done it so quietly that the news¬ 
papers give it seven lines ! It is the 
way of the Fleet Street world we live in¬ 


proof air protection cellar in the whole 
of Germany, He promised them Govern¬ 
ment subsidies. 

The promise was enough. Masons and 
carpenters got to work, and when their 
task was finished the mayor opened the 
bomb-proof shelter with a speech, 
children sang, and everybody cried 
Heil, Hitler! 

What the impostor got out of it is 
not clear ; but, elated with success, he 
attempted to repeat the joke with the 
inhabitants of Grunau. There, however, 
the more cautious citizens decided to 
wait for the Government subsidy before 
proceeding with the plan. When it did 
not arrive they Sent for the police; and 
an unsympathetic tribunal gave the 
joker a good term of imprisonment. 

He will now have leisure to reflect 
that an old joke gets out of favour, and 
that he must think of a new one. 


THE MAHARAJAH AND 
THE BRAHMIN 

The Maharajah of Travancore has been 
paying an official visit in great state to 
a poor Brahmin and his family, 

The story runs that in times gone by 
the ancestor of the Brahmin saved the 
life of the Maharajah of his day, and the 
Maharajah asked the Brahmin what 
reward he might bestow upon him. The 
Brahmin reflected for a time and then 
replied that the sole thing he desired 
was that the head of the State should 
come and pay him a visit in his humble 
abode. 

Ever since then the Maharajahs of 
Travancore have paid State visits to the 
descendants of the Brahmin. At the 
conclusion of the visit the Maharajah and 
the Brahmin both go to the Temple and 
join in prayer. 


THE GREAT LADY AND 
THE LITTLE MOUSE 

SAD MOMENT IN 
A HOTEL 

Building Up the World’s 
Knowledge of Fleas 

STORY OF A STUDENT 
OF SCIENCE 

There is a certain clever young biologist 
of our acquaintance who might, if she 
chose, spend her days gathering the rose¬ 
buds which wealth, good looks, and an 
assured social position offer her, but 
who prefers to devote all her exception¬ 
ally brilliant capacities to the study of 
parasites, ' even to those uninviting 
creatures which feed on other living 
organisms and are so often the carriers 
of deadly diseases. 

Carrying on the work of a famous 
father, she has done important research 
work of her own in this field ; and even 
when she is supposedly travelling for 
pleasure she never fails to take her micro¬ 
scope with her, or to collect such material 
as the region she is visiting affords. 

A Startling Question 

Some of the parasites she is specially 
interested in are fleas, the varieties of 
which are legion; but it is not always 
easy for a gently-nurtured young lady 
to establish personal contact with them. 
Her only hope lies in the unwilling 
assistance of the town mouse. 

" Have you any mice in this place ?’ " 
she sternly asked the manager of a first- 
class Naples hotel when she- arrived 
there the other day with a pile of lug¬ 
gage, her maid, and a friend of the C.N. 

“ Mice I Heaven forbid I " ejaculated 
the manager, raising hands of protest 
and eyes of horror; "how can you 
imagine such things of us ? " ' 

" But I want one—so badly 1 Can’t 
you' manage to have one, just one, 
caught for me ? I’ll pay you anything 
you like for it." (And so she might, 
for her name is a symbol for wealth 
throughout the world.) 

Well, of course, put like that, it was 
quite another matter, The manager 
would see—it was just possible that' 
somewhere in the lower regions one 
solitary mouse might be found. 

Sure enough, a few days later a gig¬ 
gling chambermaid appeared carrying a 
trap, through the bars of which there 
gleamed tiny eyes of lustrous black. 

A Dark Hour 

Then followed a dark hour, for the 
little creature had to be killed before it 
could be searched for the parasites in its 
fur ; and our young scientist has not yet 
grown so callous in the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge that she can kill even a fly with 
equanimity. Yet somehow the deed was 
done, as quickly and painlessly as 
possible, and it was then that the full 
scope of the tragedy was revealed, for 
the most diligent search could not dis¬ 
cover so much as a single flea. 

" It was the cleanest little thing! " 
wailed the disappointed student. “ Oh, 
how I wish I hadn’t killed it 1 " 

However, although it failed to add its 
quota of fleas to the cause of science, 
that Naples mouse did not, after all, die 
in vain. For ever since that fateful 
night its successors in misfortune arc 
merely chloroformed instead of being 
killed outright, and having been searched 
are allowed to revive and scamper off 
again, none the worse for their adventure. 

WRAPPING UP A POTATO 

The Potato Marketing Board is said 
to be planning a scheme for classifying 
potatoes for boiling, mashing, and 
roasting. They are even considering a 
supply in attractive cartons I 

The expense of organising, grading, 
and packing stations would be no small 
matter. The best carton for a potato 
is surely its own skin. Nothing should 
be done to make dear this excellent food. 


Building Another Rocket 



A replica of George Stephenson’s Rocket Is being built by the Darlington locomotive firm ot 
Robert Stephenson for the Science Museum at South Kensington. See page 5. 
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thTbay of whales 

SOUTH KENSINGTON’S 
' 82-FEET MONSTER 

A Spacious Home After Forty 
;!S . Years in a Cellar 

. STRANGE SEA CREATURES 

By the end of the year the Bay of 
'Whales will be oh the map at South’ 
Kensington. 

It is the great Whale Gallery of the 
Natural 1 History Museum, for which tlie 
82-feet.'blue; whale has had to wait- 
more than 40 years because there was no 
other place for Kim. In 1891- this harm¬ 
less monster .was stranded in Wexford 
Bay and was bought for the British 
Museum, Its bones have remained in 
the cellars awaiting the construction of 
a gallery big enough to do them justice. 

Largest of the Earth’s Creatures 

; Now the great skeleton, hung high 
above a floor painted to look like the 
sea, stretches nearly from end to end 
of the hall and affords a proof of the 
naturalist’s belief that the whale is the 
largest of the Earth’s creatures, larger 
even than the Diplodocus which uncoils 
its vast length in a near-by gallery, or 
the gigantic Mylodon rearing its huge 
bulk among the fossil dinosaurs. 

Side by side with the blue whale hangs 
the Greenland right-whale, nearly as 
extinct now as the dinosaurs. Before 
it was hunted to death it used to supply 
the best whalebone. Blue whale and 1 
Greenland whale open their great: round 
mouths to swallow very small ' fry, 
-using the whalebone as a .filter. But 
hanging.by them is the Sperm whale, 
with teeth in its lower jaw like a croco¬ 
dile. It fed on cuttlefish and had no 
whalebone, but from it was obtained 
. spermaceti arid the valuable ambergris. 

The Killers 

. These are the great whales. The 
smaller ones are more ferocious.- Here are 
the -killer whales, which ate seals and 
sometimes one another ; here also is the 
false killer whale,-long believed to have 
vanished from the oceans when suddenly 
numbers of them appeared in Dornoch 
Forth. 

Most of these creatures had some uses 
for man.’;'The Beluga, or white whale, 
unfortunately for. himself, has a hide 
which furnishes' the material for por¬ 
poise-hide bootlaces. - All the other 
whales have skins as tilin ' as- paper. 
When completed the gallery will be the 
most comprehensive of its kind in the 
.world. It .will have porpoises and 
narwhals, or sea unicorns,' pilot whales, 
which follow one .another, bottle-nosed 
Whales, and every variety of these strange 
mammals which, as some naturalists 
.believe, left tlie sea of the early world 
and then returned to- itr 

DIOGENES OF U.S.A. 

A Dollar For White House 

. People in America are telling and re¬ 
telling. with much interest the,story of 
a’modern Diogenes. . , - . 

Unlike the ancient Greek cynic who 
went about in the. daytime carrying a 
lighted lantern with4which , he said he' 
was searching for an honest;man,...the. 
American Diogenes showed’ a spark of 
optimism. i .", 

i This modern tester of his fellow-man’s 
honesty pinned a dollar bill to a post¬ 
card and mailed .it from Chicago to the 
White House. ... - , : . 

. On the card the Chicagoan wrote this 
message ; ■ ■ - • ; .... 

If you receive the dollar bill that has 
been ,pinned to this card, then . confidence 
in God has been restored and love of money 
is vanishing. . ' - 

■ After passing through many hands 
the postcard reached the President’s 
house with the money still attached. 
It was turned over to .the Treasury. 
Department and deposited in the 
Conscience Fund, which includes anony¬ 
mous cash gifts to the Government. . 


A FLEET OF BARGES 

Prosperity Back To 
the Canals? 

NON-STOP AT 5 M.P.H. 

By the side of our sleepy canals we 
have, often stood'watching the, slow- 
moving barges meandering along to their 
destinations. 

’■ Soon this kind,of water transport will 
be ■ rarely seen on the .Grand Union 
Canal, In March one of the smartest 
barges, seen since the days of the 
•Thames, State processions will be 
launched. Fitted with Diesel engines, 
she will be the first of a fleet of fifty 
pairs of fine modern-barges which are 
being .built. They will travel non-stop 
at a steady five miles an hour along the 
250 miles of waterways which connect 
London .with Birmingham, Leicester, 
Nottingham, and Northampton. Each, 
will carry a load of 65 tons. 

It is good to know that the barges will 
be manned by unemployed merchant 
service officers. After years of seafaring 
life it will be strange to them to navigate 
their vessels .day after day between tlie 
peaceful English meadows. The barges 
will be fitted with electric light and 
first-class accommodation for the crews. 
Brilliant searchlight headlamps will 
enable them to find their way at night 
among the winding waterways. 

Prosperity has at last come back to 
the canals, and so much new business is 
expected that as soon as the first fleet is 
built orders will probably be given by 
the same firm for fifty mpre motor-barges. 

THE GREAT TRAIN BOOK 
All About the Railway 

The marvel of the railway and what, 
it has done for the world makes thrilling 
reading, and its .romance. and - achieve¬ 
ment are recorded, in a splendid work 
which is about to be issued in weekly, 
parts at 7cl. It is called Railway Wonders 
of the World, and the name exactly 
describes what the book is about. 

Divided into a. series of .chapters 
dealing with such subjects as the 
making of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the crossing of the Andes by rail, the 
piercing of the world’s great tunnels, tlie 
work of the snowplough, the develop¬ 
ment of the steam and electric loco¬ 
motives, and so on, the book will fasci¬ 
nate any boy who loves adventure and 
the great pioneer enterprises of peace. 

We find in this book' all sorts of 
interesting railway facts, such as that 
the highest railway is in Peru, 15,863 
feet above sea-level; that’; Europe has 
the three longest tunnels in the’ world ; 
that there are no fewer than nine gauges 
on the . world’s railways; that the 
world’s fastest steam train is /tlie 
Cheltenham Flyer, with an average start- 
to-stop speed of 71 miles an hour; that 
our largest railway wagons have 36 
wheels and can carry a concentrated 
load of 160 tons. 

' The work is illustrated with hundreds 
of photographs, is beautifully printed 
on.art paper, and has a large number of 
plates in colour and pages in photo¬ 
gravure. Cheap enough for everyone, the 
first part is now on sale at all bookstalls. 

THE DREAM COME TRUE 
Social Progress of Our Time 

The years since 1910 have witnessed a 
wonderful’growth in' social reform and 
social expenditure.' , 

Government expenditure on Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance/Health insurance, 
Old Age and Widows Pensions, Educa¬ 
tion, Public Health,.Maternity, Housing,, 
Poor Relief, Lunacy, and War Pen¬ 
sions has increased from ^36,006,000 in 
1900 find ^307,006,000 in' 1920 to 
'^496,000,000 in 2932. .,' 

.The total 1 has grown; to ..about 
^500,000,000 a year. In 1910: such 
things as. Old Age Pensions, Social In¬ 
surance, and Widows Pensions were only 
dreamed of by a few. 


THE PICTURE-BORER 
BEETLE 

Bandits at Dulwich 

UNWANTED VISITORS TO A 
FAMOUS LITTLE GALLERY 

Having ravaged many of England’s: 
noblest oak roofs the wood-borer beetle' 
appears to be threatening our picture; 
galleries. ' 

The famous little gallery of Dulwich 
College, with pictures by some of the' 
greatest of the Old Masters, has beeni 
attacked by it, though happily not 1 
fatally, and the account of the wood¬ 
worm’s misdeeds given by Sir Evan 
Spicer may serve as a warning to 
curators. ;■■ , . ■ 

A picture offers various invitations 
to , the invader, .in, frame, canvas, and 
stretcher,'or in panel, if the picture is 
painted on one. It has been found that • 
the worms get into the back of the panel 
and work” their way out through the 
painted, front. 

Fortunately at Dulwich it has been 
the practice for over 40 years to examine 
every suspected picture, and to treat 
frame, woodwork; and panel with 
paraffin, the treatment applied by old 
furniture dealers to worm h,oles. 

The Beetle in the Frame 

The damage is, of course, done by the 
worm and not by the beetle. But the 
curator of a foreign gallery assured Sir 
Evan Spicer that the beetles would go 
from frame to frame and gradually infect 
a whole room. v :' '■ • 

Examination of the pictures at Dul¬ 
wich shows that rather less than half bear 
signs of having been infected at some 
time or another. The canvas pictures 
have suffered only in their frames, but 
of the, panel pictures 76 panels and 26 
frames and stretchers have suffered. • 

The insects, according to the Curator 
of ,the Geffrye Museum, quickly find out 
the wood they like best-—pine, fir, beech,; 
walnut, oak, and chestnut. ' The one 
wood they dislike is Cuban mahogany, 
but it must be Cuban. ' 

So the New World may come to the 
rescue of the Old in preserving its 
masterpieces. • ' . . ‘ 

A SECRET TUNNEL 
Discovery in a Dorset Field 

A strange discovery has been made in 
the middle of a field at Horton near 
Wimborne in Dorset. 

. A farmer’s son noticed a hole where 
turf had fallen in, arid on clearing away 
the fallen earth he discovered a cavity 
26 feet deep. ,. 

' About 12 feet down \vas’ brickwork 
and rotting wood which had formed a 
doorway, arid beyond it a tunnel about 
six feet-high and four feet wide; 

. The Tunnel was cut out of the chalk. 
At a distance of about 20 yards the way 
was blocked by tree roots and fallen earth; 

: About 16 years ago the entrance to an 
underground tunnel was found in; the 
grounds of Chalbury. rectory,' and - nbt 
long ago part of a tunnel was discovered 
when a road fell in near Woodlands. 

All these places are close together, and 
there is"a loealrtradition that once the 
villages of Horton, Chalbury, and Wood¬ 
lands were linked by a secret tunnel 
made by monks. 

There was a religious community at 
Horton in Saxon times, and later there 
was a Benedictine monastery. Parts of 
the monastery building now serve as 
vicarage and parish room. ’ . "■ 

. , Are the tunnels really'secret passages 
made by the monks ? . What purpose 
: could they serve ?. It would surely be 
i impossible to keep their existence secret. 

So many secret' passages have proved 
' to be only' large drains. , These tunnels 
seem'too large for that. 

There will be much digging in the 
neighbourhood this spring, and .the 
robins will profit if the archaeologists 
do. not. 


BETTER CARGOES 

, OUR TRADE STILL UP 

Why We Must Be Thankful 
For Our Imports 

MYSTERY OF THE 
TRADE BALANCE 

1 Oversea Trade' Returns for the past 
year are-good. / • ••• ...- ' . 1! / 

In December 1933 exports of British 
goods were worth -. £1,268,000 for 'each 
working day ; . in December 1934 they 
came to'^1,429,000 a'day. 

In 1934 the: total exports of British 
goods were valued at ^396,000,ooo 5 ; 
in the year before.,they were , worth 
^367,000,000. In 1931 the value, wfis 
,/39o,ooo,ooo; in the boom year of 
192*) it was 2729,ooo,ooo. ■ 

While 1934 was a big improvement 
on 1931 it was' far behind 1929. We 
have to remember that prices have 
fallen since 1929, but even so our 
exports are small as compared' with 
what they were. ’ - ’ 

Imports and Exports 

If the entire trade of last year is set 
out the result still puzzles many people. 

Imports .. . 732 millions ,. 

Exports (British) .. .. 396 millions ' 

Exports (Imported) .. , . 51 millions' 

Our imports exceeded our exports by 
^285,000,000. This seems a big balance 
of trade, but it is roundly met by the sale 
of services. Our ships earn a great deal 
by carrying goods,' and there is an 
eriornious , sum- due to us' every 
year' as ' interest 1 and profit on some 
23000,060,060 worth of oversea invest¬ 
ments made by,British citizens! 

; These and other services can only be 
paid for in goods, and heiice our imports 
(fortunately, for us) are much .bigger 
than our exports. ; 

Some people imagine that an-excess 
of imports is a"bad thing ; in fact, it;is 
a good thing,’, and there is no mystety 
about it save,in the minds of those who 
have never taken the Trouble to under¬ 
stand why we trade. ' ’’ '" 

GOOD CHEER 
Less Unemployment All Round 

Another bit of good cheer comes from 
Geneva - in a report on the extent, of 
World Unemployment in the last quarter 
of the, old year. - C-.4 

In most countries the number of the 
idle declined,' not only in England, 
Germany, and, Italy, but in Canada; 
Chile, Estonia, Finland, Japan, Latvia, 
and Norway. ' -.-•••• - - -" c ifirs-fi 

- On the other hand, unemployment 
showed an increase in Belgium; Bulgfiria; 
France, Ireland, Holland, Poland, Spain) 
and Yugo-Slavia. - ... 

. In Germany; the./number of unem¬ 
ployed is rather, more than in our own 
country, but as pile population " is 
66,000,000 the, rate is less than ours. : 

270 FRIENDS IN NEED 
Help For a Widow 

A soldier' settler on a loiiely Australian 
hop farm at Bolton,' Victoria, not! long 
ago was struck :by, lightning find killed; 
his widow being left penniless. ,/ . 

As soon as the news went round rail' 
settlers, taking 150 horses , with them) 
came from a radius of 50 miles to her 
■ rescue. 

They, set to work to gather in. the* 
crops, and harvested 857.bags of .grain. 
They carted it all to the nearest station 
and saw it safely sent off in the name of 
the widow." , . ' - , 

COAL FOR 550 YEARS ... 

In an article on the. future of power 
some weeks ago xvc stated by a slip , that 
scientists suggest , that our coal . will . be 
exhausted in 50 or 100 years. . The fact 
is that the British Isles have coal 
resources sufficient for at least 550 years. 
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Taking Oft—A striking picture of an aeroplane silhouetted against the Sun as It rises from the deck of a ship. 
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Making Money—The Royal Mint is now making coins for 1935. The strips of metal seen 
here have passed through a machine which stamps out discs at the rate of 5000 an hour. 


Steel Beacons—For the pedestrian crossings all over the country signs are now being made 
of steel instead of glass. Here they are being sprayed with enamel in a Tipton factory. 
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Faith and Hope For The Future 


Last week wc outlined the twelve 
foundation stones of a happy world. 
Because the great wall has been broken in 
places many may feel disheartened. 
The combat between good and evil still 
goes on. But there have been many dark 
days before, and from past history we may 
gain strength to confront the future with 
faith and hope. 

W e must say to ourselves,that we do 
not understand the ways of God. 
We are baffled by the thought of pain, but 
it is certain that if there were no pain 
life would not be worth living, for our 
streets would be filled with sick people, 
the surface of the land would be covered 
with disease, and mankind would be 
helpless in the grip of plague. Out of pain 
grew the science of healing, medicine, and 
health systems all over the world, and 
but for pain these things, would never 
be. Pain is Nature’s warning, and with¬ 
out it disease could not be cured. 

Truth Will Prevail 

We can only touch the edge of these 
deep waters; but we can believe that, in 
the mysterious processes of Evolution, 
such fearful things as pain, and even 
such a thing as war, may have its place 
not less than a surgical operation on a 
child. The father who loves his child 
may keep a gun to guard it from the 
\vdlf. The struggle moves from the lower 
plane to the higher; but force, until it is 
conquered, must be met by force. No 
man yet has proposed that we should 
abolish our police; and tho day must 
come when, in place of their armed forces, 

. the nations will organise an international 
police forco of their own against tho 
breakers of the law. Wo cannot fight 
tigers with words ; wo cannot hand our 
children over to tho mercy of tho bully 
and tho beast. Truth will beat a big gun 
in the end, and we who love liberty have 
done our best to beat back guns with 
truth and justice ; but we are not to lay 
down our arms and be mown down for 
generations waiting for a perfect world. 

It will come ; it is as certain as tho 
rising of the Sun. Everything we see is 
passing away, and-the only things that 
will endure are tho things wo cannot see. 
It is as certain as tho laws of geometry 
that truth,will beat forco. Meanwhile 
wo must defend tho Earth, the house of 
God, as Jesus defended the Temple. We 
must guard the Tcmplo of Truth at any 
hazard, because it is the truth wo keep 
alivo that will beat the big gun for ever 
by making it impossible to build it. 

What Man Has Seen 

A thousand years with God are as 
a day, and our little lives as 
shadows that pass in the Sun, We pass 
through the world and leave our mark, 
and nations rise and fall and leave their 
mark ; but we take a/thousand yearn of 
history, and what is it ? Twelve men’s 
lives may take us back through it. 

Back to the Cross is not two thousand 
years, yet we know eight thousand years 
tho other side of the Cross, and the world 
goes back and back beyond. And man, 
how old is he ? He is still young in 
eternal time, Ho has known the mam¬ 
moth and the mastodon, Ho has come 
up out of the pit. He has seen land and 
sea chango places. He has seen Europo 
frozen white in solid ice. He has lived 
in trees and caves, and ages before he 
raised his head against a tyrant ho 
cringed beforo the lion and tho bear. 

And, as surely as morning follows 
night, so surely there will come, out of 


the darkness of these days, such light as 
never was in human time. The great 
days of the world are coming ; we were 
never so near them as now. No hope is 
there that good men hold that will not 
be fulfilled; no dream that good men 
cherish that will not come true. There 
is no evil that will not pass away ; there 
is no good seed that will not bear fruit. 

It is possible to go about the world 
and to find men who look forward to no 
future for the human race. This lovely 
world, fashioned through countless ages 
to be the home of man, is to them an 
accident that happened to a ball of roll¬ 
ing mud. The human race, evolved from 
some lowly life on the ocean-bed, through 
darkness and pain and fear and agonies 
unthinkable, until it has conquered the 
Earth and bent even Nature to its will, 
is to perish in darkness again, and be no 
more than dust and ashes after all these 
ages of toiling and longing and achieving. 

The breath of life is wasted on such as 
these. Is Shakespeare, who scaled tho 
peaks of human thought and touched 
divinity with a pen, to be nothing but a 
blot of ink upon a barren Earth ? 

Is England, this land that lias thrown •' 
to the four winds of heaven the seed of 
liberty, to fade with the beauty of her 
roses, to pass out from the world and 
leave no wrack behind 

Is a little child, the touch of God that 
keeps heaven about us In this world, to 
grow in loveliness for a few short years, 


to rise to be a Joan of Arc, a Florence 
Nightingale, and then to perish like a 
thing of hate ? 

Has good no greater power than evil ? 
Are the powers of Creation so feeble that 
they must fail when their instruments 
are noblest and truest and best ? 

The mind that sees the Sun rise every 
morning, that sees the dew on every 
buttercup, that listens to the lark and 
hears the stirring of each day’s new life, 
is not to shrivel up and be as nothing in 
the presence of inanity like that. 

One thing is true whatever may befall: 
the future is more easy to believe in than 
the past. 

The things that are known beyond 
doubt about this world are often beyond 
the power of men to understand. The 
scientific past is more difficult to believe 
in than anything which faith in the 
future demands. 

It is easier to believe that the life of 
the world has a purpose than that it has 
como up through millions of years from 
a cloud of gas. It is easier to believe that 
life will go on for ever than to believe 
that it has come from a speck at the 
bottom of the sea. It is easier to believe 
in something than in nothing. It is 
easier to believe that mankind, which 
has come so far, will go farther yet, than 
to believe that men are marching through 
the centuries to a grave of dust and ashes. 

The man who knows-the ; history of 
the past is not likely to be surprised at 


Natural Events of next Week 


Thrushes may be seen In 
gardens . on the watch 
for awakening snails 


Lackey moths eggs, seen 
on apple twigs, are un¬ 
affected by' cold weather 


The spring notes of the rock 
pipit are heard. This is our 
only seashore singing bird 


Caterpillars of the 
greasy fritillary butter¬ 
fly are beginning to stir 


Crocuses may be seen making a brave show 
in many gardens 


An occasional centi¬ 
pede may be seen in 
tile open 


Sallow buds are opening. They 
provide bees with their early 
February meals 


The tiny tree-creeper may be 
seen hunting for spiders and 
insects 


The caterpillar of the tiger 
moth is to be seen when 
the days are sunny 


anything that happens in the future. 
Nothing that the mind of a man has con¬ 
ceived is so incredible as the story of the 
past. To say that truth is stranger than 
fiction is only to bring a smile to the face 
of the man who knows. The stories that 
keep us awake at night are common¬ 
place and dull beside the simple truth 
about this world ; and, as for England, 
who among the millions now growing up 
will believe the truth about its’past ? 

It will hearten us for the future if wo 
look into our country’s incredible past; 
We believe that all is well ; let us see 
what our country has been through in 
dark days before, and see the rock on 
which our faith is rested. 

. Let us look at the past of our own land 
and see if these days are better or worse 
than those. We can look at it only 
quickly, with glances hero and there; and 
it will bring some comfort to us, perhaps, 
to realise how fast the world has been 
moving in our times. We will look at the 
world in which our greatest Englishman 
lived and moved and won immortal fame. 

Shakespeare’s England 

When Shakespeare stood at the play- 
house door in London, holding the 
horses of the lords and ladies who threw 
him their coppers, he must have seen 
poor people passing by. with little white 
rods in their hands. Without these rods 
the people dared not- leave their homes, 
for they were the sign that plague had 
visited their houses within forty days. 
For three hundred years plague raged in 
England, bursting out now and then in. 
a frightful holocaust of death. For a 
time it would die down, but the England 
of those days lived in constant peril of 
this messenger of death, which cut off 
hundreds here and thousands there, and 
at last destroyed one-fifth of the people 
of London. There, liis future all un¬ 
known, was the mightiest intellect that 
had dawned upon the world, yet what a 
world his was ! The floors of houses 
were strewn with rushes, often undis¬ 
turbed for ten or twenty years ; the 
streets were spread with filth which only 
rooks and ravens and jackdaws ever 
thought of carrying away. Leper-houses 
wero common. Here and there were 
gibbets on which those who brought 
plague to a town were hanged. 

Nobody had the courage or the know¬ 
ledge to face this spectre of disease that 
grew beforo their eyes, stalked through 
tho country unopposed, cutting down 
princes and people, yet ready to succumb 
at any timo to tho deathblow no man 
struck. The plague was the child of a 
nation’s ignorance and neglect. 

The Soldiers and the People 

For 200 years it raged before we find a 
single warning by a doctor, and in the 
year before’Shakespeare was born, when 
an English army of five thousand men 
was fighting in France, a despairing 
appeal came homo that doctors might 
be sent out to save the men who were 
dying of plague at the rato of a hundred 
a day. Tho answer of the Privy Council 
to these plague-stricken men was that 
the allowance for tho army did not pro : 
vide for doctors, and that the soldiers had 
better arrange for them out of their pay. 

But we must not be hard on these 
doctors who wero not so wise as Shake¬ 
speare. Nobody was, and even Shake¬ 
speare believed in witches. So did Bacon, 
so did Milton, so did John Wesley and 
George Whitefield. 

continued next week 
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THE NEW COMET 

APPROACHING FROM 
THE SOUTH 

When Will Another Great 
Comet Appear ? 

FAMOUS VISITORS OF 
THE PAST 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The Moon will come between the Sun 
and the Earth on Sunday, February 3. 
Consequently the Sun will . be par¬ 
tially eclipsed, but this will be only 
observable from North America. 

Of much more interest is the new 
comet approaching from the southern 
heavens, and expected to be visible 
shortly from our northern latitudes. 

When discovered by Mr E. L. Johnson 
at the Johannesburg Observatory this 
comet was already of tenth magnitude 
and so perceptible in moderate-sized 
telescopes. At present it is far below 
the southern horizon in the constellation 
of the Phoenix, which is due south of 
the great Square of Pegasus and almost 
overhead in South Africa and New 
' Zealand in the early evening. 

Although some small and well-known 
periodical comets have reappeared, it 
is now about fifteen months since a 
new comet was discovered. So hopes are 



Photograph of the Morehouso Comet, showing 
structure of tall and material being thrown oil 


entertained that the new one, which will 
be known as Johnson’s Comet 1935a, will 
prove to be an exception to the small 
and rather uninteresting cometary visit¬ 
ors of recent years. 

The last Great Comet appeared in 
January 1910 and was so bright that 
it could be seen in daylight; its head 
was as brilliant as Venus and its tail 
some 9 million miles long. But it soon 
vanished beyond the Sun, and few 
people in this country saw it. 

Morehouse’s Comet of 190S attained 
naked-eye visibility and was of great 
interest. In 1901 a brilliant Great Comet 
appeared which was only well seen in 
southern latitudes. Another appeared 
in 1887, and this also was only seen in 
the southern hemisphere. 

A really magnificent Great Comet was 
seen from this country in 1882 ; it had a 
tail 60 million miles long, two-thirds of 
the way to the Sun. It was a beautiful 
spectacle for nine months and most 
wonderful because its tail divided. It 
had passed within 300,000 miles of the 
Sun’s surface and so became disrupted ; 
ultimately it travelled away in two 
parts to far beyond the limits of the 
Solar System, from which it may return 
as two comets 900 years hence. 

The Greatest Known Comet 

Previous to this was the "Great 
Southern Comet of 1880 which was sus¬ 
pected of being a near relative to that 
of 1882, and which had become parted 
from a parent Great Comet long ages 
before. The years 1874 and 1861 both 
had Great Comets ; that of 1861 had a 
tail 24 million miles long, through which 
the Earth is believed to have passed. 

The superb Donati’s Comet appeared 
in 1858 and developed a tail 51 million 
miles long with two offshoots, the 
comet appearing like a great luminous 
scimitar bedecked with ribbons of light. 

The greatest of all known comets was 
that of 1843, which at one time possessed 
a tail 200 million miles long; this 
stretched across the sky like a brilliant 
searchlight for over eighty times the 
Moon’s apparent width. It will be seen 
that, for the last quarter of a century, 
we have been very badly served with 
Great Comets. G. F. M. 
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B.B.C. AT SCHOOL 

Talks on History, 
Literature, and Travel 

THE MINES OF CORNWALL 

Here are notes on some oj the interesting 
talks to schools to he broadcast by the B.B.C. 
on the National Transmitter next week. 

Monday 

2 . 5 . In the series of Gardening talks 
Mr Middleton tells us what we must do 
if we want to be successful gardeners. - 
Dr Keen tells us the scientific reasons 
lor our actions.. Today Dr Keen will 
describe exactly how plants shed their 
seeds and what it is that causes the seeds 
to germinate. 

2 . 80 . We are to hear the first Dramatic 
Interlude of the term in the World 
History series. The scene is laid in a 
house in Aachen on the morning of 
Charlemagne’s death in the year 814, 
and we shall hear the inhabitants talk 
about 'the emperor who has just died. 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, was 
the ruler of the Franks, one of the 
barbarian tribes that had set up a 
kingdom on the ruins of the Roman 
Empire. He had conquered a large 
realm and ruled it well, and had been a 
great supporter of the Church. At last 
the Pope crowned him Emperor in 
Rome on Christmas Day, 800, and again 
there was a great empire in the West. 

Tuesday 

11 . 30 . Last week we heard about the 
music, dances, . and . drama of the 
Javanese peoples. Today Mr W. 
Ormsby-Gore, M.P., will talk about 
the rice terraces of the East Indies, and 
how the islands have been developed by 
the Dutch. Sugar-cane, quinine, coffee, 
rubber, and tea are now exported in 
great quantities, and Java itself is 
regarded as the pearl of the Dutch 
Colonial Empire. 

Wednesday 

2 . 5 . Today’s British History broadcast 
will deal with slavery in the West 
Indies in the eighteenth century, and 
with the lives of the colonists on their 
sugar plantations. 

2 . 30 . In Mr Howard Marshall’s absence 
abroad this term's book talks are to be 
given by Mr S. P. B. Mais.’ The first 
book to be dealt with will be The Call of 
the Wild by Jack London. 

Thursday 

11 . 30 . In Mr Hamilton Jenkin’s last 
talk on Cornwall he will describe the 
Cornish mines, both those of ancient 
times and those of today. He will talk 
about the people who used to live in 
Cornwall and what legends : and stories 
they have left behind them. He will 
deal, too, with the china clay and 
granite industries of today. 

2 . 5 . There are to be two talks about 
Prime Ministers. Commander Stephen 
King-Hall today will say what the 
duties of the Premier are now and what 
kind of man he must be if he is to do his 
work well. Next week Mr Boswell will 
talk about Prime Ministers in the past. 

2 . 30 . Today’s biology talk, The Brain 
and How It Works, is the last of the 
talks by Professor Winifred Cullis, 
describing the mental activities of 
human beings. 

Friday 

2 . 5 . Uruguay is the . smallest and 
healthiest State in South America. 
Some years ago the only cattle there were 
wild descendants of stock brought over 
by Spanish Conquistadores, but now 
Hereford type of cattle from English 
bulls produce the various brands of 
tongue, beef, and meat extract which 
Uruguay exports.' Mr W. S. Barclay in 
Iris talk today will describe the life of a 
cattle raiser in Uruguay. 

Tuck boxes have been banned at 
West Brookland School in Devon. 

Over 36,000,000 tons of goods was 
I handled in the Port of London last year. 


KIWI WITH A TEMPER 

GIANT CHAMELEONS 

Horatio’s Night Encounter 
With George the Centenarian 

ALLIGATOR WHO IS NOW 
SORRY FOR HIMSELF 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

At last the Zoo has an example of all 
the struthious birds. 

These birds arc characterised by a flat 
breast-bone, small useless wings, a tail 
with bony joints, and strong legs and feet. 

They, are represented by the ostrich 
in Africa, the rhea in South America, the 
emu in Australia, the cassowary in 
north-east Australia and New Guinea, 
and the apteryx, or kiwi, in New Zealand. 

The ostrich, the rhea, the emu, and 
the cassowary are always to be sebn at 
the Zoo ; but not since 1920 has the Zoo 
been able to exhibit a kiwi, for this bird 
is in danger of becoming extinct and is 
most rigorously protected. 

A Long Beak 

The Zoo’s new kiwi is not a newly- 
imported bird. He has already lived in 
this country for some time, and so is 
thoroughly acclimatised and is expected 
to thrive. While no bigger than a small 
goose he is a striking-looking creature 
owing to his long, slender beak, which 
tapers to a blunt point and has nostrils 
almost at the extremity. He lives on 
grubs and earthworms, and when eating 
makes a peculiar grunting noise. 

The last kiwi exhibited at the Zoo 
could be picked up and stroked, but the 
newcomer is by no means docile. Unless 
he is left alone he flies into a temper, 
and makes full use of the strong claws 
with which his feet are armed. 

Other additions of interest in. the 
Gardens include a collection of giant 
chameleons from Madagascar, the first 
of their kind to be seen in the Reptile 
House for several years. Two of them 
measure eighteen inches from nose to tail. 

George, the centenarian alligator, has 
enjoyed another fight, thanks to the 
foolishness of a South American sharp¬ 
nosed crocodile known as Horatio. 
Putting Horatio in His Place 

A few weeks ago Horatio, because of 
his combativeness, was moved to another 
pond with some crocodiles and alligators 
rather larger than himself. His riew 
companions found 1 it necessary to snap 
at him to keep him in order, and until 
he learned to behave properly he was 
severely chastised. 

After a week, however, Horatio had 
learned his lesson, and all went well for 
a time. Then Horatio forgot that he was 
only a junior member of the colony, and 
had to be put in his place once again. 
This evidently annoyed him so much 
that he decided to move next door, and 
thus he met George. 

How Horatio managed to scramble 
over the barrier separating him from 
George’s domain is not known, nor is it 
known just what George said when he 
saw him come over, for Horatio’s visit 
was paid during the night. 

In the morning when the keepers 
arrived at work they found a badly 
wounded and extremely meek Horatio 
trying to get back to the pond he had left. 

THE LL.O. AND THE 
SCHOOL AGE 
Fifteen Suggested 

The I.L.O. recommends an inter¬ 
national agreement to fix the minimum 
age for leaving school at 15, and the. 
extension of compulsory school atten¬ 
dance to those over 15 who cannot find 
suitable employment. 

A draft resolution recommends the 
fixing of 15 as tlie minimum age for 
admission to employment; the develop¬ 
ment of technical education ; and the 
adoption of guidance to occupations in 
cooperation with the national employ¬ 
ment exchanges. 



T OHNN1E, Elsie and Winnie, 

J those leading members of 
the League of Ovaltineys, give 
every boy and girl a warm in¬ 
vitation to join the League. 

Thousands of j children have 
already joined, and are very 
glad they did. ■< They are 
having great fun with the 
secret signs, signals, and a 
mysterious code. 

All these are explained in 
the official handbook of the 
League which you get as soon 
as you become| a member. It 
also tells you how you can get 
the handsome bronze badge 
which Johnnie, Elsie and 
Winnie are wearing. 

HOW YOU CAN 
BECOME AN 
OVALTINEY 

All you have to do is. to fill in your name, 
age and address in the application form 
below and post it in an open envelope 
(id. stamp), to the Chief Ovaltiney. 

POST THIS TO-DAY! 

To the CHIEF OVALTINEY 
184 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Handbook of the League. 


Name .J.. 


Address. . 

i ... . 


..(Write in BLOCK LETTERS) 
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THE WORLD’S STEEL 




The Adventurous Story of the Rail¬ 
ways from Stephenson’s “ Rocket” 
to the modern ' Streamline Express, 
written by experts and illustrated by 
the most fascinating gallery of railway 
photographs and pictures ever brought 
together. 



T HIS new work is the most important contribution 
to railway lore in the present century. It presents, 
for the first time, a true and comprehensive picture 
of the inspiration, brave-hearted devotion, heroism and 
enterprise which were given unsparingly, and are still 
devoted, to the development of the railroads of the world. 
It depicts, with all the enthralling interest of a modern 
adventure story, all that you want to know about every 
railway of importance in every quarter of the globe—and 
some which are not so important but which have unusual 
features to recommend them. : . 

It deals not only with locomotives and railroads, but also with 
all the scientific marvels of invention that overcame almost 
insuperable difficulties and made possible such triumphs of 
engineering skill as. the Forth Bridge, the Alpine Railways 
of Switzerland, London's “ Underground " and the wonder 
railways of Australia and the East. 

Whatever is of interest in any phase of railway construction 
and railway travel will be dealt with faithfully and authori¬ 
tatively in this unique publication. 

SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 

A feature of RAILWAY WONDERS OF THE WORLD will be the 
unique collection of photographs, many of which have been obtained after 
almost incredible research , and expense. Each part will contain, a large 
number of these interesting pictures: There will be many diagrams, 
specially prepared by experts, showing the construction and working of.. 
railway machinery from signals to locomotives. 


This work, which is to be com¬ 
pleted in about 40 weekly parts, 
13 beautifully printed on art 
paper and will contain a large 
number of 

PLATES IN 
FULL COLOUR 

in addition to special supple¬ 
ments produced by the latest 
methods of photogravure 
printing. 


;part 1 

On Sale 

FRIDAY, 
FEB. 1st 



No One who is interested in 
railways can afford to miss this 
wonderful work. It is new, it 
is ,; accurate, it is the finest 
railway publication yet issued 
in this country—and the finest 
value. Order Part 1 Today, 


At all Newsagents 
and Bookstalls 


FLYING VISITORS 

The 12 Butterflies That 
Come to See Us 

BLOWN ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 

Butterflies come to England every 
year as immigrants, and who would wish 
to keep them away ? They are welcome 
as the swallows which herald summer. 

Only of late years has careful watch 
made it possible to number and name 
them. Dr C. P. Williams, of the Rotharn- 
sted Experimental Station, summarising 
the results of long observations, is now 
able to say that 12 of the 66 butterflies 
which flash their bright wings through¬ 
out our summer days are visitors to 
this country. 

They arrive mostly in the spring from 
the warm South, sometimes from as far 
afield as Northern Africa. The Cabbage 
White butterflies come from the Baltic 
regions, arriving in England about mid¬ 
summer; the'Camberwell Beauty crosses 
the sea from Scandinavia in the autumn; 
and the Monarch, helped by the pre¬ 
vailing westerly winds, is blown to us 
across the Atlantic. 

Gorgeous Aliens 

These gorgeous careless aliens flutter 
to our shores, some in bands, some as 
single spies. They do not stay their 
happy invasions at our coasts, but 
spread far inland, some to the north of 
Scotland. 

Unlike the birds, the butterflies do 
not all come regularly year by year; 
sometimes several seasons elapse be¬ 
tween the visits of one kind or another. 
Nor do they all return to the lands from 
which they came, as the birds do. Five 
of them do not breed with us ; others 
breed during the summer but die at the 
coming of winter. 

The three Cabbage White butterflies, 
apparently well satisfied, with English 
living conditions, stay on and are rein¬ 
forced by fresh immigrants the next year. 

How the butterflies achieve their 
sustained flight and' keep to their fixed 
direction has never been ascertained, 
although they are known to fly both 
with and against the wind ; but we in 
England appreciate their joyous pre¬ 
sence too much to question the means by 
which Nature bestows it oti us. 

CATCH YOUR HARE 
15,000 For General Goering 

First catch your hare, says the proverb, 

Yet when General Goering made an 
appeal for hares to supply the soup 
kitchens throughout Germany the re¬ 
sponse was so enthusiastic that 15,000 
were sent to him from State-owned 
woods to feed the unemployed. 

Nobody who visits Germany can fail 
to notice the helping-one-another spirit 
which is prevalent everywhere. When 
the members of a family grow up and 
are scattered the richer ones often send 
their poorer brothers and sisters parcels 
containing clothes, a joint of meat, and 
other food. 

One-dish Sunday dinners have started 
again all over Germany, even in the 
restaurant cars of trains. After breakfast 
at eight of black bread-and-butter and 
poor coffee made of substitutes by 12.30 
one is thoroughly hungry. But it is 
worse when breakfast is at 6.30! This 
was the custom in a family where a 
friend of the C.N. was staying, and the 
onc-dish midday meal of turnip soup 
made her realise how lucky we arc to live 
in this country. 

" I was amazed at the abundance and 
the good quality of the food 1 " said a 
German student in London who has been 
staying as paying guest in the family of 
a taxi-driver. “Most classes have a far 
higher standard of living here than in 
Germany,” 

Certainly our little island seemed to 
be a land flowing with milk and honey to 
the C;N. reader who spent several weeks 
with a well-to-do family in Germany. 
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THRILLING SCENES 
IN THE CAMERA 

Photographs of Great 
Journeys 

GALLERY EVERY CITY 
SHOULD SEE 

Lucky have been the Londoners who 
have made their way to the Exhibition 
of the Royal Photographic Society in 
Russell Square. 

In one brief hour they have been able 
to travel in imagination in dog sleighs 
across Arctic ' and Antarctic wastes, 
to fly over the highest mountains in the 
Old World and the New, and to cross 
deserts by motor-car. 

For here were collected hundreds of 
the finest photographs taken during 
the thrilling journeys of recent years. 
Neither excessive heat nor appalling 
cold seems to have prevented the taking 
of photographs, and it is amazing with 
what brilliance the sun pours over the 
Polar regions in the summer-time. 

Striking Pictures 

Side by side with pictures which have 
become historic, like those of Captain 
Scott’s Expedition, by our old friend Mr 
Herbert Ponting, were thrilling episodes 
in last year's journey across the Green¬ 
land Ice Cap. 

Two happy-looking men portrayed 
here are Captain Scott himself, in his 
little wooden hut. whose walls were 
decorated with a score of photographs 
and prints which reminded him of all 
he left behind, and Gino Watkins, with 
a smile on his face, seated in a kayak, 
perhaps the very boat from which be 
fell, rising no more. 

One of the most striking pictures was a 
distant view of the sea; the first glimpse 
of it which the three Englishmen had 
on their journey across Greenland. It 
was much farther away than was the sea 
beheld by Xenophon's gallant 10,000 
when they raised their shields in exulta¬ 
tion at the sight. In this picture the 
dogs lie wearily on the’ snow with their 
backs to the sea, which glints on the 
horizon seen through a dip in the dark 
mountain range in the middle distance, 

Shackleion’s Gravestone 

Then there were photographs of the 
two Citroen Expeditions across Africa 
and across Asia, of the Andes, of Central 
Australia, and of the Islands of South 
Georgia. 

One of the smallest of the photographs 
was the most pathetic, for it showed the 
rough block which forms the gravestone 
of Sir Ernest Shackleton. 

Many of the photographs have been 
taken from aeroplanes, the most thrilling 
being those of Mount Everest and its 
neighbouring heights. 

The exhibition unfortunately has just 
closed, but such a unique collection 
should be shown in every big city in these 
islands, to awake old memories and to 
inspire our youth to high adventure. 


THE ODD THINGS THAT 
HAPPEN IN THE WORLD 

Because there are no horses available 
at Newquay in Cornwall the lifeboat 
station there is to be closed. 

Peter Puck wanted to know whether 
it was a shortage of sea-horses that was 
causing the lifeboat to be no longer 
needed, but no ! The answer to the 
riddle is that horses' were required to 
pull the boat up its steep slipway when 
it came home from the sea, 

The lack of horses means that a 
tractor would have to be bought if the 
station were kept open, but this expense 
seems unnecessary, as the Newquay boat 
has not been called out for 13 years and 
t\vo neighbouring towns have motor- 
lifeboats. 

No horses may mean no lifeboat, but 
it will not mean any lessening of effici¬ 
ency in the splendid service maintained 
round our shores. , 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE 

He Was Never a Burden 
To Anyone 

ALL LOST BUT HONOUR 

A man has just died in Brighton who 
never minded his poverty and never said 
a word about his losses. 

There may be others like him, too 
proud to beg, but Holderness Reneau 
was a case by himself. He had been 
well off, was a University man, spoke 
French, and read every book he could 
lay his hands on. When the money which 
had been his capital, and income had 
melted away because, he . thought too 
little about keeping it he went, quite 
undisturbed, to the Brighton Public 
Assistance Institution, where they put 
him in charge of the books and he 
became librarian to tramps. 

It was a strange history which was 
ended so tragically by a street accident. 
He had held various good posts, had 
been in. business not unsuccessfully, and 
seemed to be marked out, in the 
opinion of his friends and his family, 
for a leisured old age, when suddenly 
he became almost penniless. His small 
accumulation of money, which he 
seemed innocently to believe would last 
out his time, melted away in the slump of 
a few years ago. 

From neither family nor friends would 
he accept assistance. He was quite 
content with what the institution had to 
offer him. We think that on his tomb 
might be engraved the proud epitaph : 
“ He was never a burden to anyone." 

PUTTING IT IN WRITING 
The New Telephone Recorder 

A new chiel will soon be among us 
taking notes with the firm intention of 
printing them. 

It is the Telecord, which, adding to 
the telephone the mechanism of the 
dictaphone, will record,, if required, the 
lightest utterance along the wire. All 
the subscriber with a telecord, attached 
to his telephone has to do is to press a 
button when he is about to begin to 
talk to the correspondent at the other 
end. Everything will then be taken 
down by the Telecord, to be recorded 
and reproduced, if necessary, as evidence 
of the conversation. 

The Telecord fixed at either end of the 
wire and automatically put into opera¬ 
tion when required, should be invaluable 
for taking down messages received. 

SIR JOSEPH HOME AGAIN 
Crystal Palace Doing Well 

Sir Joseph Paxton would be a proud 
man this day if he could look down on 
thei Crystal Palace which, when it first 
glittered in Hyde Park, was the greatest 
of his works. 

More than 8o years have passed, 
but his great glass monument, often 
threatened and sometimes despised, is 
now as firmly established as ever and is 
making a profit, . 

And in the midst of its prosperity the 
bust of Sir Joseph Paxton has been 
placed in a commanding position in the 
middle walk. It was a dignity long 
overdue, for the bust had' been sub¬ 
mitted to the indignity of being dumped 
in some forgotten corner of the grounds. 

Its restoration is what the French 
would call the amende honorable. 


THE GREAT OIL PIPE 

Birmingham is proud of the fact that 
the main part of the new Iraq pipe line, 
extending 1200 miles over desert and 
mountains from the Iraq oilfields to the 
Mediterranean, was made by a city 
firm—the Bromfield Tube Company. 

The order was secured in the face of 
fierce foreign competition. The rolling 
mills of the Birmingham firm are 
probably the finest in the world, and at 
present are engaged in turning out a 
30-mile 12-inch pipe line for the Persian 
oilfields, working night and'day. 


TWO COUNTRIES AND 

Their Prisoners 

A Helping Hand 

England and Italy ,are experimenting 
hopefully to prevent prison life from 
creating habitual criminals. 

The English , system is called the 
Wakefield Experiment because it origi¬ 
nated at Wakefield, where it was first 
tried in 1929. After five years the 
reports were excellent. Men leave 
Wakefield prison trained and self- 
respecting individuals. 

Games, indoor and outdoor, are 
organised and encouraged. The men 
are taught to be useful; and this is very 
important, for a large proportion of 
prisoners are found to be men who are 
without an honest trade. 

In the Wakefield system pay is given 
to prisoners who perform more than a 
certain amount of work. In Italy a 
wage is given and divided into parts, 
one part going toward the prisoner’s 
keep, another to compensate the person 
injured if injury lias been done, arid a 
third reserved for the prisoner to cash 
when he is set free. At, Wakefield the 
men can draw their earnings as they 
are made. 

The report from Wakefield is that its 
prisoners rarely return to a life of crime. 
We hope the system will be both ex¬ 
tended and rendered more liberal. 
Society punishes itself when it treats a 
convict without humanity. There, but 
for the grace of God, goes . . . 

WEALTH FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 
Remarkable Expansion 
of Exports 

Only 45 years ago New Zealand 
exported a mere 3500 tons of butter arid 
cheese a year. 

Now this vigorous little Dominion 
sends to us annually the great total of 
250,000 tons of dairy produce. 

New Zealand exports more dairy pro¬ 
duce than any other country in the 
world. Denmark exports more butter 
and Australia sends nearly as’ much 
butter, but neither sends such a great 
quantity of cheese as New Zealand does. 

This wonderful development of their 
country’s dairying industry over such a 
short period (the lifetime of ,a middle- 
aged man, or the working years of an 
elderly man) is something of which the 
people of New Zealand are proud. We 
at home can share in that pride, for the 
Motherland is the only market for New 
Zealand butter and cheese. 

A total of 120 ships helped to carry all 
this produce from New' Zealand, all 
British ships manned by British seamen. 


AN AVALANCHE AT 
ST BERNARD 

Still the pious monks of St Bernard 
pursue their merciful errand of giving 
succour to travellers benighted in the 
snow and ice. 

But now when they set out with their 
dogs they -take with them skis and 
sounding-poles to help. They may have 
many calls on their life-saving endeavours 
in this, strange.winter when avalanches 
are descending prematurely in most 
unexpected places. On one such occasion 
25 of the monks set out to rescue four 
young Swiss skiers who had been their 
guests at the hospice at the top of the 
pass and had left for an excursion on 
the Italian slopes. 

After some hours the skiers attempted 
to ascend a slope covered with new snow 
when suddenly the whole mass, 1300 feet 
long and 500 feet wide, broke off from 
the slopes above and thundered down. 
They tried to avoid ft, but one of them 
was carried away by some portions of 
the avalanche.’ The monks were, sum¬ 
moned, and hurried to the spot to see if 
anything could be done ; but it was four 
hours before the body was found beneath 
15 feet of snow. , . 





But who wants to stop him? You have some, too! Have a Gum? 
Or a Pastille ? (They’re the hard ones and the medium.) Or a Juicy- 
Fruit—they’re soft. They are all made in as many real-fruit flavours 
as you would find in a fruit shop in July. (We said real fruit remember !) 

//ou con taste the fruit in 

ROWNTREE’S 


CLEAR 

GUMS 

(Hard) 


JUICY- 

FRUITS 

(Soft) 


FRUIT 

PASTILLES 

(Medium) 


SOLD LOOSE, £d. A QUARTER, 
AND IN PACKETS , TO SUIT 
ALL POCKETS 


ASSORTED PACKETS 3 d. and 6 d. Rowntreea offer 
these special packets to introduce all three consistencies 
in a wide range of real-fruit Bavours. Buy one to-day. 


Gar.-zCN 



WHY ASK SIMPLY 
FOR BROWN BREAD? 
THERE ARE ALL 
SORTS - GOOD 
AND LESS GOOD 
BE PARTICULAR 
AND SAY 


BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 


Mecaestiefa 


53,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, will be supplied this winter 
to hungry East End Children. Remember the little 
ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 
How many may we entertain as your guests 7 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Supt , 
EAST END MISSION, 
Central Hall,Bromley St.,Commercial Rcl.,Stepney, E.I 


V lllTITI and Post Irce.'th 

FREE sKo 0 ^ 

fnrpioti Btnmns! ** I 


and Post Free,' the Sixty-eight 
' ”— Book,.Containing s 

.. . (foreign 'words on. 

foreign stamps), “ Washing Day In 
tho Stamp World,** and many other Philatello Articles, 
100 Illustrations and List of Sets (from Id. up). Air¬ 
mail Stamps. Triangular Stamps, - Scout 
Stamps. Olympic Games Stamps, Packets. Collec¬ 
tions. Albums from 6d. to 15/*, and all accessories 
for tho Colleotor,— 


EDWARD SANDELL 


7 


10, Evelyn Crovo, Southall, Mx.y Enplan 

THE “CURACAO” PACKET 

is FREE. Contains many Btamps from far-off Jlttlo- 
known lands which are missing from most collections. 
They Include Curacao (the new black centenary pictorial 
ship stamp), Epirus (on tho Adriatic), Madagascar 
(Native): Prussia (old official), Sudan, Venezuela (Presi¬ 
dent), Somalis (unused). 61 different stamps, Siam 
(King), tho ugly Rajah of Cochin, a unique • Turkey. 
Finally, an Afrioan Springbok, many sots, and a beauti¬ 
ful Bohemian emission, no two stamps alike and all 
guaranteed genuine—and freo. Just send 2d. postage, 
requesting approvals. — LISBURN & TOWNSEND, 
LTD. <Pept. C.N.), LIVERPOOL 3. 



D PACKET5o/5TAMP5 

A1J different. All genuine. Buyapackefc 
of separate countries every week and 
watch, your collection grow. Remem-i 
ber to ask for "XLCR" Stamp Packets, 
" XLCR" Outfits, "XLCR" Albums, 
and '‘Paramount" Stamp Hinges. 
" XLCR " for XLNT Value 11 Incase 
pf difficulty write to 

THOMAS CUFFE, COLWYNBAY 

pjjtfic&K * 4 WiTPms 

fmmmtk 

Standard , 
^assortment* 


FIFTY-FIFTY-TOFFEE and CHOCOLATE 



Husky Throats 


Quickly arid 
pleasantly 
relieved with 


DELIGHTFUL TO THE TASTE 
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THE KING OF 

An Adventure in The Alps 
In Three Parts 

PART 1 I 

The Cal! For Help 

I t was at Grande Torasso in High Savoy, 
where the mountains heave, their icy 
shoulders above the clouds, and in summer 
the wild flowers climb to the lips of the 
glaciers and in winter the snows descend to 
the gentle, green slopes.- 

But this January they had descended 
lower than ever, so that many a farmstead 
must dig itself out and, le’Ss fortunate than 
their cattle housed with themselves, the 
peasants must fight through the drifts in 
their comings and goings'p while every 
little church was roofed in pure white and 
banked with white from path and porch to 
the eaves. 

A bright sun shone ; but-the snow resisted 
the sun. The air sparkled vigorously, and 
the snowfields refreshed it. From morning 
to evening the sky now stretched blue and 
unbroken. • ^ • 

Down at the foot of the mountains of 
Grande Torassc, far down below the slopes 
and the solemn splendour above, there 
rested the great hotel where, winter after 
winter, from far and hear people came for 
the sports. Be • they Swiss or Italian or 
Dutch or the plentiful English, one and all 
became les Grangers (the strangers) to their 
French hosts, nor did any lack welcome. 

Yet it would be difficult to class Arnold 
Chart as a stranger, for he knew this region 
as well as the back of his hand. He knew 
it all, in every aspect and season. 

He came striding now, a keen-faced man, 
lithe as a panther, on his way from the 
ski-ing slope with his skis on his shoulder, 
for dusk descended and already the arc- 
lights were glowing round the spacious 
skating rink behind the gendarmerie,- so 
quaintly placed in the lee . of the hotel. 
They had swept the freshly fallen snow from 
the ice ; the skaters surrounded it with a 
babel of tongues, for this was the eve of the 
International Championship, and tonight 
you might gaze on the rink but your skates 
must not scar it. 

The pressure round the rink increased as 
he came. He began to circle it slowly, 
seeking his brother. He ran into an 
English friend, Peter Barnet. 

“ Seen young Jim ? " lie inquired. 

Barnet-smiled. “ No, I haven’t," he 
answered. ■ But I’ll show you whom I 
have seen. This way, Arnold,"■ And edging 
along, ho pointed out two swarthy strangers 
standing together in the heart of the crowd. 
Chart could see that they had heavy jaws 
and low foreheads. 

“ Whoever they are, I don’t think much 
of their looks,” lie said. 

' ■ " But handsome is as handsome docs,” 
quoted .Peter. " Those chaps are. the. two 
Mavriskis, Fzanto and Gotz, from Rumania; 
The cleverest skaters in Europe.” 

Chart regarded the redoubtable pair with 
new interest. “ Oh, and hOw do you know 
that they’re, the Mavriskis ? ” he uttered. 

" They told me so themselves,” declared 
Peter importantly. " They’ve turned up 
for the International Championship. Are 
you having a cut at it, Arnold ? ” 

■ " Not I ! ” laughed Chart.' " I've had my 
fill of championships." 

' "You've won so many," said Peter, as 
they moved’ away. 

; .“At ski-ing and bob-sleighing, perhaps ; 
but not on the ice. Well, I'll have, to be 
finding Jim——” 

." That’s easy, .old man 1 ” 

He spun round at the voice to find the 
youngster himself at his elbow. 

Allowing for the number of years between 
them, Jim Chart was the very image of his 
big brother, as supple of limb and almost as 
deep-chested. I Ie was laughing. iV ’ 

"I’ve been on the luge ."run,” he said. 
". Let's go along." 

As the three turned away in the direction 
of the hotel a man detached himself from the 
crowd and went after them. Ho was 
heavily clad and shod, but his tread made 
no sound and he moved as a shadow might 
move. He'kept glancing behind him. He had 
seemingly much need of discretion, this man. 

But arrived at a' clump of tall firs, he came 
to halt and whistled one long rising note, 
almost soft as a sigh. But it was not so 
gentle that Arnold Chart failed to receive it. 

Bidding the others go on by themselves, 
he turned back toward the trees. 

" It’s M’sieur ! ” breathed the man. 

" And it’s Andre ! ’’ -Chart responded, 
clasping his hand. " Of course you knew 
it was me, or you wouldn’t have -whistled the 
call. How many a time we’ve exchanged 
the call, Andre, old friend 1 But whatever 


THE CASTLE 

© Told by 

Henri ChosalSe 

are you doing hero ? • I thought you were 
at Do I’ourry r ” 

" Nay, not so loud, I beg you,” cautioned 
the Frenchman. He was squarely and power¬ 
fully built, nearing middle age possibly; his 
shrewd, kindly eyes looked out from a 
resolute face, and he carried himself with 
the dignity born of the mountains. . This 
was one who respected himself and drew 
respect from others. . ; 

It was Andrd Revard, the guide, known 
throughout the French Alps for his courage 
as for his coolness in a tight comer. And 
known as well, by the few who came inside 
his life, for his devotion to that strange, 
lonely old man on the heights, the Comte 
do Pourry, whose chateau perched on a rock. 

It was said that' before Andre Itevard 
inherited his farm, and ere he'’had marched 
to the tossing bugles of the Alpine Chasseurs, 
he had served the Count as liouseboy in 
that remote chateau with;its tapestry and 
its paintings nigh beyond price. And a 
singular confidence had grown up between 
them, the fiery, then ageing Count and the 
grave,’growing' lad ; so that; when Andrd 
settled down on his land hear De Pourry 
and, after serving the porleur’s apprentice¬ 
ship,'passed as a guide—for thus was he 
bound to answer the call of the blood-— 
there was none whom the Count came to 
trust more and lean upon more. 

Such, then, was the man who now drew 
Chart farther aside • until .the firs and the 
dusk well concealed them. 

" M’sieur,” he whispered, " we have tried 
each other, we two; we have climbed to¬ 
gether, faced danger together. Is it not so ? ’’ 

. “ It is so,” Chart answered. 

"Will you.face a graver danger? ” 

" A graver danger ( ” Chart echoed. 

"There is. peril of’the snows, of the ice, 
of the avalanche; there'is peril of the 
glacier and the crevasse. But. such,” said 
Andre!, speaking gently and simply, " are 
the perils which are laid on us by the good 
Providence, and with such we are well 
familiar, M’sieur, thou and I. It is to peril 
from evil men, M’sieur, that I invite thee.” 


Chart had not lost the thou and the thee — 
truest coin of real comradeship. His heart 
wanned.to this brave, gentle man, as often 
before when a rope had been all between 
their two selves and destruction. '' Mon 
ami," he said, " you can count-me in. You 
know that.” • . • 

The guide’s face lit up. " Aye, I knew 
it 1 ” he smiled.. " Tis the patron ; M’sieur 
le Comte himself for whom I seek aid.” 

".Tell me,” said Arnold. “ Are you just 
from De Pourry ? ” 

Hardly an hour ago. And in search of 
yourself. I crossed the snows on my skis,- 
; M’sieur. Are there any' here you would 
trust with your life ?.” 

Arnold reflected a moment. " There is 
Peter, "-he answered. 

. " Pierre Barnet 1 The big Pierre ! Tis well! 

■ And ypu know-.another ? ” 

Arnold’s mind returned to a party of 
; young Danes who had invited his company 
tomorrow. ” Aye,” he answered, "Olaf 
' Christisson, Andre,-.the Dane. As staunch 
a fellOW'as you’ll meet in a day’s march.”. 

" Then rest yourselves now,” bade Andre; 
" I repose also.' We shall need every ounce 
: of our strength for the stiff work before us; 
And at ten tonight.you will meet me, you 
three, in The;.:forest, by the little shrine. 

You will bring your skis-” 

" But we can’t ski down to the chateau ! ” 
Arnold exclaimed. 

. ", M’sieur forgets,” returned his old friend, 
with his wise little smile. " The snows are 
lying so low now that one'can ski from 
flank to flank down Mont Aiglon, and thus 
reach the rock. It is well 1 ” he added. 
" By that means wc fly as your crow flies, 
that corbcau in the fable you tell of, M’sieur, 
in your country, . And it may be that only 
by that means we reach there in time.” 
Chart inclined.his head gravely. 

Night found them deep in the forest. 
But the four were now five ; because Jim 
Chart, eager to participate in the adventure, 
had trailed his brother, promising to keep 
out of harm’s way. Their skis on their 
shoulders,, they wore tramping in Indian 
file through, complete darkness, for Andrd 
knew every turn and twist of the track 
which the mules and their carts used in 
summer and the mighty pines roofed all the 
year round. 

- Yet their progress was tedious as it was 
slow. They had torrents to cross by rough 
wooden bridges, with handrails. And some- 


JACKO LEADS: THE SKATERS 


W hen the pond froze in Farmer 
Tutt’s meadow the young folk 
of Monkeyville got out.their skates, 
There was nothing clumsy about 
Jacko’s performance this year. He had 
been practising so hard on his rollers that 
lie was almost the best skater on the 
pond. He knew it too, and was .not a 
little conceited about it. 


■ Very soon they shot off in grand style, 
Adolphus holding on to Jacko’s shoul¬ 
ders, and the smart young lady holding 
on to his. Chimp, who put in an appear¬ 
ance just then, was invited to bang on 
at the back. 

Round and round they skimmed at a 
breathless pace, while the other skaters 
looked on admiringly. ' . 



Jacko was sprawling on the ice 


" Fine style, eh, old man ? ” he grinned 
one morning, gliding gracefully past his 
brother 

“ Charming! ” mocked Adolphus, with 
an envious scowl. He himself had been 
so busy with his new piano that he had 
not had skates on for ages. It annoyed 
him now to feel so out of practice. Pre¬ 
sently he caught sight of a girl friend, 
and he shuffled along toward her. 

" Hello, Adolphus ! " greeted the 
young,lady. “ I’ve been,.watching that 
marvellous young brother of yours ! ” 

" Conceited little ass ! ” muttered 
Adolphus. But his companion ,didn't 
hear, and she gaily suggested they should 
all three have a spin together. 


Flushed with excitement Jacko pre¬ 
sently pretended he was an engine, with 
a trainload behind. 

“ Here comes the Monkeyville ex¬ 
press ! ” he shouted, waving his arms. 

Just then one of his skates worked 
loose. Forgetting all about the others, 
the thoughtless boy stooped down. 

Dang! Wallop! The next second 
Jacko was sprawling on the ice with 
Adolphus on top of him. Down slid the 
girl friend as well; while Chimp, with a 
shriek, promptly turned a somersault 
over all three. 

Luckily for Jacko no real harm was 
done—but the chemist sold an extra lot 
of liniment that night! 


times they must grope their way up an 
ascent where a stumble or a careless step 
might have destroyed ■ them. For this 
forest as little resembled. the forests in 
Britain as this mule-track, hewn by the 
mountain men, resembled British paths. 
Forest and track climbed upward, and 
upward again, ever aiming,for the grazing 
ground on the high pastures, where in 
summer only the shepherds came with their 
cattle. And sometimes the track emerged 
from the pines'for a while, to become all 
stony and rugged—the snow dressed this 
now; and sometimes it dropped into 
gorges, deeper and deeper, where even in" 
the broadest daylight reigned gloom. ; : 

It was when they had almost finished at 
last with larches and pines that Andrd 
Rcvard bade them halt and group them¬ 
selves round him. 

“ Now,” he told them, " we shall shortly 
be out on the slopes overlooking Mont 
Aiglon, but must wait for some light before 
we take to our skis. You have been very 
patient, Messieurs. It is time I disclosed 
my fears to you.’’ 

" If you please,” Peter Barnet invited. 

" It is this way,” said Andrd.- .."M’sieur 
le Comte is a very old man now and poverty 
pinches him. For several years’past he 
lias dwelled-alone with only one‘serving- 
man as old as himself, There was an old 
crone, the male servant’s wife, but she 
passed last September. The Comte lias not 
replaced her. Aye, the old times of plenty 
have gone, Messieurs,” Andrd said, sighing. 

“ Yet, hard pressed as the Comte is to re¬ 
plenish his purse, there is nothing will 
persuade him to part with liis treasures " 

“ You refer to his tapestries and his 
paintings ? ” said Arnold. 

“ To his rare Bayeux tapestries and his 
marvellous paintings. There is one picture 
in particular which hangs in the chateau 
that would keep a man’s family for life if 
turned into money. Tis the famous painting 
of that Comte de Pourry who carried the 
arms of Savoy to the siege of Novara. You 
have heard of that painting, Messieurs ? ” 

"I should think so!" exclaimed Olaf 
and Arnold together. 

“ You are well aware of its value, then. 
Well, but ten days ago, and while the pass 
through the Col des Fonts was still open, a 
car arrived on the sunken road under the 
chateau and two strange men ascended 
forward with the Count. They professed 
themselves dealers and urged, him to part 
with that picture ; they wished to remove 
it forthwith and send him the money. But 
when he would have nothing whatever to 
do with them, on a sudden they showed 
their black hearts, Messieurs.” 

” Were you at hand, Andrd ? ” 

“ I would well that I had been, M’sieur. 
But affairs had taken me to the Chamonix 
Valley. 'Well, the evil pair departed, leaving 
a threat to possess themselves of the paint¬ 
ing by fair means or foul, and some few days 
after, just before the snows had sealed their 
grip on the Col) the Count grew conscious of 
a bandit’s gang round the chateau—you 
know how lonely it is. Had he no' cause for 
fear ? ", Andrd paused. 

“ He grew conscious of these bandits 
afoot in his grounds, hiding, skulking, 
waiting. They .are armed, lie lias, heard. 
Then he got word through to me, and I have 
sought you-” 

" Can the chateau resist a siege, Andre ? ” 

" Can two old men hold it ? Yet the flag 
was flying yesterday,” Andrd said proudly. 

" The flag ? " inquired Arnold. 

" Every morning at daybreak the Count 
hoists the De Pourry banner, Messieurs, on 
his flagstaff. And every evening he lowers 
it, with his own hands. Such has been his 
custom throughout liis life. So long as the 
chateau is his that flag will be floating.” 
Then Andrd crossed himself. " And I pray. 
Messieurs," he said gravely, " that ive shall 
find it floating when this day breaks.” He 
rose. “ Forward, Messieurs I.” he shouted. 

They emerged from the forest, and now 
their position was this. Below them stretched 
slope after slope of unsullied snow; which 
dropped to the deep sunken road of which 
Andrd had spoken. But now this road was 
totally bridged by the snow, so that their 
skis would take them across and almost 
direct, by means of another fresh snowfield. 
up to the chateau. 

To Jim Chart that descent.upon skis long 
remained as a dream. Down one long slope 
after another they rushed as the wind 
rushes, swinging wide more than once to 
avoid the half-submerged trees, and cleverly 
led by Andrd past the ravines. Yet the day 
had broken before they gained that last 
spur from which the chateau was visible. 

They could make out its. tall flagstaff, 
straight as a.pine. 

Then Andre levelled liis glasses. 

No flag was flying. 

PART 2 NEXT WEEK 
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The Children's Newspaper 


Dear Uncle,■ 

■ Thank' you very much 
for y.our Grand. Xmas 
presen,t. of a subscrip¬ 
tion to the .Junior 
Book Club. 

It’s the 'best I’ve 
ever had as it goes on 
all the year. 

Dad, gave me skates 
"but there isn’t any 
ice, and Mum gave me a 
fountain-pen, hut I 
lost it, that’s why I 
didn’t write to thank 
you before. 

But the J.B.G . Sub¬ 
scription ’ s .lovely be¬ 
cause. I got a book for 
Xmas and one today, 
and I go on getting 
another every month 
through the year. 

I’m doing their com¬ 
petitions too,,and I 
hope I win a prize. 

y. Your affectionate 
' : , nephew,' 

'Johnny Ginger . 

■P.B. Dad reads them 
tco-that shows! • 


If you’d like to know more 
. about how Johnny gets his 
books, fill up the coupon 
and send it in. 


-COUPON- 

Please send details of membership and 
terms of subscription to: 


NAME . 


ADDRESS 


, Cut out and. post in unsealed envelope 
(Id. stamp) to: 

THE JUNIOR 
BOOK CLUB 

15, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W. 1 . 


C.N .37 


RECIPE. 

4 oz. Self-raising Flour, or 4 oz. Plain Flour and 
small teaspoon Tii-carbotiatc of Soda. 4 os. Dread- 
crumbs. 4 oz. Shredded ’Atora.’ 2 oz. Sugar. -J lb. 
Stoned Raisins. Pinch of Salt. 1 Egg and Milk 
to moisten. :: Cut raisins in half, mix ingre¬ 
dients together, stir in egg beaten up with enough 
milk to make a soft dough (egg optional). Dip 
pudding cloth in hot water, flour it, wrap it round 
the mixture and tie both ends with string. Steam 
for 2'A hours. Sufficient for 6 to 8 persons. 


Who could resist it? Sweet and juicy — 
appetising and healthful — and as light as 
a feather —thanks to ‘Atora’ Beef Suet. 

100 tested Recipes are given in the'Atora’ Recipe Book. Send a 
postcard for a copy, post free from Hugon & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 

N. + 


ADVENTURE! 
RAILWAYS! 
AEROPLANES! 
INVENTIONS! 


T3RIMFUL of all the most 
interesting things—fascinating 
facts and absorbing articles about 
Inventions, Aeroplanes, Motor Cars 
and Hobbies—thrilling fiction, ad¬ 
venture stories that will grip you 
every time and hold you spellbound. 
MODERN BOY is a clean, healthy 
paper that you’ll read from cover 
to cover, If you don’t have it 
regularly, give yourself a treat and 
buy a. copy today 1 It’s a grand 
twopennyworth 1 


MODERN BOY 

Every Saturday—At all Newsagents 2d. 


Will Not Warp Nor Leak; Solid Drawn. 

BAILEY'S “ SUPER " PUMP, Celluloid Covered (Made in Two Styles) 

ONE WITH STEEL LINING at 2/-, 011 ALUMINIUM LININO at, 2/3. 15* X i u SIZE. , 

The linings are SOLID DRAWN, cartridgo fashion, each pump being drawn from Its own metal blank, therefore 
there aro NO solderlngs or looso pieces to leak. Tills IS TIIE ONLY SOLID CARTRIDGE DRAWN PUMP MADE 
tnere axe u ANYWHERE. DO NOT BE MISLED WITH IMITATIONS. 


APEX ALUMINIUM ALLOY PUMP, drawn from the solid blank In our 200-ton presses like a cartridge. 
IN POLISHED OR BLACK ENAMELLED at 1/6 each for 15" X Size. If your dealer cannot supply, send the cash 
and we will send you the Pump you asle lor by return.- 

APEX INFLATOR CO.. LTD.. ALDRIDGE ROAD, PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM. 


BAILEY'S PATENT 
“SUPER” 

CELLULOID 
MUDGUARD 

INSTANTLY 
DETACH¬ 
ABLE AND 
ADJUST- 
ABLE.Extra 
Thick Cellu¬ 
loid : Extra 
Thick Flang¬ 
es. ALLSteel 
parts are 
Electro 
Zinced be- 
foreenamel- 

lYoh t! Price 4/9 Black 

STRONG &> (or 6/- per pair. White 
RIGID. In or Coloured). 

26* and 28* sixes for Round or " D" stay or foi 
Brazed Lugs. 


Celluloid Mudguard 
Prov. Pat. 29479/30 















































The Children’s Newspaper 
Will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lis a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C .4 



THE BRAN TUB 

The Mysterious Objects 
.JTour things there are, all of a 
height, 

One of them crooked, the rest, up¬ 
right ; 

Take three away and you will find 
Exactly ten remains behind ; 

But if you cut the four in twain 
You’ll find the half does eight 

retain. Answer next week 

Other Worlds jlext Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus, 
Mercury, and Saturn are in the 
South - West 
and; Uranus is 
in the South. 
In the morning 
Jupiter is in 
the South- 
East and Mars 
is in the South.' 
• The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be seen 
looking South at 6' p.m. on Thurs¬ 
day, February 7. 

>' Conceit 

JWO business girls were'strap- 
hanging in a crowded train. 

“ I wish that good-looking young 
man would give .up'his seat for 
• me,” said one of the girls quite 
audibly. 

And six men stood up. 

Canary.Fish 

There arc several varieties offish 
. which can produce sounds. 
One of the most interesting is the 
little Mexican canary fish, which 
can make so much noise that it 
can be heard through the half-inch 
thick glass of an aquarium tank at 
a distance of ten yards. 

In their native Mexican streams 
these fish migrate in large schools, 
and the noise produced by them 
all wailing in unison.carries long 
distances. • • 

Consolation j 

T)erek found subtraction most 
■difficult. • 

“ You have ten lingers,” said 
Teacher., “Supposing fiveWere 
missing, what would yqu have 
then ? ” ... , .... .... . 

“ No music, lessons,” replied 
Derek. 

Ici On Parle Franpals 



Le hangar - La senlinelle. . Le rouleau 

* shed . sentry scroll • 

On range les outils dans le hangar. 
On he passe pas ! (lit la sentinelle. 
■ Ce rouleau est un vieux manuscrit. 


The Power of the Human Eye 
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A uon-tamer in his cage 
Will set'a. lion in a 
rage: • 

Although, when in his 
native wild, 

He’s naturally bland and 
mild., 


The lion - tamer knows 
this fact :/ 

And, consequently, how 
to act. 


First, if he snarls, he’ll 
always try 

The Power of the Human 
” Eye. 




Then, if the lion’s unim¬ 
pressed . : • ■; 

And. tries the tamer to" 
digest,'' / - ■' • 

A j.et of water, does the. 
rest. 


mmmsstm 


A Pncillc Queen 

Jins is one of the handsome pic¬ 
torial stamps which are used 
ill the-Tonga Islands, and shows 
Queen Salate, the only other queen 



>« h t-Arn 

in tlie British Empire. .This group 
in file Pacific- was! named the 
Friendly Islands by Captain Cook 
on account of his reception by the 
natives in 1773/ " - - 

g- Clock That Strikes Thirteen 

•J-N -die -village, of .Worsley,' near 
Manchester, in the gateway to 
the Earl of Eltesi'ncre’s'pArk/ tiierC 
is a clock which.strikes thirteen, 
it lias an interesting history. 

When tiig great Duke of Bridge- 
water was constructing his canals 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle \ 

Asterisks among the dues below indicate abbreviations. The answer will appear 
next week. .. | ", * .• - - - 

Reading Across. . 1 . A zealous lover of his country.; 6. Accom¬ 
plishes.' , 11 . Automobile Association.* 12 . To' finish. 14 . New 

Testament.* . 15 . Steamship.* 17 . Needful. ; 20 , To remain.’ 21 . 
Possesses. 23 . Rugby: Union.* ,' 24 . In this ..manner, 25 . A fish of 
northern, seas. 26 , Groups of singers.', 29 . To roar. , 32 . To con¬ 
cede. 33 . Employ. 35 . A meadow. 37 . Iii front. 39 ., The'Staff 
of Life .4 41 . A continent.. 43 . A kiiVdof support. 44 . A fisliing-boat. 
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Reading Down. 1 . To impel. 2 . Territorial Army.*' 3 . Hurried.- 
4 . To happen.' 5 . A little heap of sand used by golfers... 6. Donkey. 
7. To annoy. 8. A11 indefinite number. 9 . Pronoun. 10 . A germ. 
13 . Request. 16 , A pouch. 18 . Ireland. 19 . A register. 20 . To 
yield. 22 . Prop.' 25 .'Where sea> and land meet. 27 . Under an 
obligation. 28 . To be'positive. 29 . Small globular body. 30 . Two 
pages. 31 . A newt. 34 . Compass point.* 36 . Distant. 38 . Her¬ 
aldic, term for gold. 39 . Bachelor of Law.* 40 .' A medical man.* 
42 . That, is.* 


he had great difficulty in inducing 
his workmen to return punctually 
at one-o’clock after the- dinner' 
hour, their excuse being that they 
could not always hear the clock 
strike one. The duke said lie would 
remedy ; .that, and instructed a 
..clqckinaker to alter, the clock so 
that at one it would strike thirteen. 
On,' tlie works being demolished 
tire dock was' removed' to the 
gateway. - .' ,. ■ ■ 

• ! * ■; Riddle in Rhyme •; . 
M> first.is in sever but not in cut, 
' My second's in beech but not 
... .. , ,in nut.. 

My third is in key but not in latch, 
My fourth is in lay but not in 
. hatch. " : 

My- fifth is in coal but not in mine, 
My sixth is in write but not in 
■sign. 1 ■■ • ■ 

My seventh’s in lady but not in 
dame, .••• •' • -.- ' 

Aiy wliole will make a poet’s name. 

- I ■ A nswer next week 

Not Every Day! 

. II 



■you won't see chairs and tables 

, ’ dance, - • .' .. • 

Not. every day, you won’t. 

Fdon’t know what they’re thinking 

of; '; . ... 

I don’t, 1 really don’t I 

A Shock in Store 

/^.modern young artist was show- 

■ • ing his uncle some of'his 

works. ; /■ 

“ I paint what I see,”, remarked 
the young man, noticing Uncle’s 
puzzled look/ - • - 

• “•You’ll get a shock,- my boy,” 
replied -Uncle,. “ when - you see 
what you’ve .painted.”- ■■- -• 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Changes Letters 

Rose, hose, rise, rope, Ross. ..' 
TangteS Shakespeare ' Double Acrostic, 

■ ■ Brutus, •■ - I ‘ m p; S 

Rosalind, 9 U ^ 

Othello, ‘ ° w , £ 

..Hamlet,. l o c K 

Benedick,.E v i . L 

Malvolio. - • S e r E 


Miss Teddy’s Party 

E sther and Lucy had both 
had bad coughs, and 
though they were much better 
they couldn’t go to their 
cousin’s party. Lucy cried, 
and Esther said it was all 
because they had come to live 
in a' horrid . flat in. London 
instead of the country where 
they were last year. But 
Mumniy said, they, couldn’t 
have gone to the party even if 
they had been in the country. 

Miss Teddy, from the little 
flat above theirs, came in to 
see their mother and heard 
about their disappointment. 

“ What a pity! ” she said ; 
" but if Mummy will let you 
just run upstairs to my flat 
;we’ll have a little party all to 
ourselves this afternoon ! I’d 
love a’real-children’s party." 

"How lovely! ” cried Esther, 
and Lucy dried her tears. 

• •" .Weil," sqid Miss Teddy 
with a smile, " I shall expect 
you at' four o’clock. I’ve 
got a lot to do before then," 
and she pattered out. 

“ Can we put on our party 
frocks,- Mummy ? ” Esther 
asked excitedly. 

"< •" Yes,”, said. their .mother; 
" Miss Teddy said her rooms 
would, be nice and warm.” ■ 



A lovely sight met their eyes 

" I’m glad we’re in a flat," 
declared Huey, •“ because xve 
can go all by ourselves, can’t 
we. Mummy ? ”, 

• Miss Teddy was waiting for 
them at her door, and- they 
went into, her bedroom to take 
off their wraps. They had 
never seen , her . looking so 
nice, in a real party-dress.' . 

. And when’ they went in to 
tea what.a. lovely sight met 
their eyes ! .,1b the centre‘of 
the table was an iced cake 
with'fi'tidy tree lit with tiny 
coloured electric lights ; and 
there were all sorts of other 
creamy things to eat. It was 
a real party. 

In fact, as they were^going, 
after playing games like blind 
man’s buff and hunt-the- 
thimble, Esther told Miss 
Teddy, it!.was an even nicer 
party than the one they had 
missed, because their cousin 
had so many* people at her 
party that you hardly ever 
got a chance of-being He. 

. ." And I don’t mind having 
a cough how,” said'Lucy as 
Miss Teddy wrapped her up. 

" Well, it’s been very lucky 
for me, 1 ’ laughed Miss Teddy, 
" for otherwise I should never 
have'had a jparty.” • . 


GADBURY 
COGOCUBS 


•Silas Slink 
up to his tricks again 


COULD YOU TELL] 

ME THE TIME 

SIR ?7 <8 



One day Pie-PorkerWas going home from 
His shopping,'and he’ was just loaded 
with' parcels: ’ • 

“Could you tell me the time ? ” said Silas 
Slink, as he'was passing by. ; 



’ “Certainly," said' the’ good-natured Pie- 
Porker, putting down his parcels so as to 
get at his watch. Robbers and thieves! He 
had no sooner put them down' than; that 
artful Fox snatched one'and ran off. 



“Help! thieves 1 ” cried Pie-Porker. “He’i 
stolen my precious parcel of chocolate.” 
“Not quite,” cried the Cococubs, “he 
soon dropped it when, he saw us.” "Good 
boys, come, home and share.it with me:’.’ : 


All Boys & Girls 
love 

CADBURYS 


Milk Chocolate 
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